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AT  THE  BAINS  DE  MER. 

TROUVILLE,  DEAUVILLE,  AND  VILLERVILLE. 

The  French  may  be  'matched  against  any  other 
people  in  the  world  for  working  an  idea  to  death. 
It  is  a  trite  saying,  that  with  them  liberty  becomes 
license,  and  freedom  of  belief  infidelity ;  and  we  all 
know  to  what  extent,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
centu^,  they  pushed  their  then  favorite  doctrine  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  guillotine.  Democracy  was  at 
that  period  their  pet  notion  ;  and  just  as  they  were 
then  smitten  with  a  passion  for  giving  freedom  to 
the  entire  human  race,  they  now  go  to  war  in  Rome, 
Italy,  and  Mexico,  and  were  ready  to  have  done 
battle  in  Poland,  for  an  idea.  Their  zeal  for  restoi^ 
ing  their  public  monuments  has  led  them  into  con¬ 
verting  old  cathedrals  and  other  time-honored 
edifices  into  so  many  bran-new  buildings,  and  at 
this  moment  Ndtre  Dame  de  Paris  has  hardly  a 
single  stone  of  the  original  structure  left  in  it ;  the 
abtey  church  of  St.  Denis,  the  tomb  of  three  races 
of  French  kings,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries 
will  soon  share  the  same  fate.  Years  ago  certain 
public  buildings  of  Paris,  like  the  Louvre  and  Pa¬ 
lais  Royal,  were  blocked  in  by  masses  of  shabby 
houses,  and  a  clearance  was  effected  with  advan¬ 
tageous  results ;  which  led,'  however,  to  a  rage  for 
improving  the  capital,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
hundreds  of  edifices  of  hbtorical  interest,  that  give 
character  and  individuality  to  a  city,  and  to  the 
converting  of  certain  districts  of  Paris  into  a  net¬ 
work  of  barracks  and  boulevards.  It  is  the  same 
with  small  things  as  with  great  Clocks  and  looking- 
glasses  are  most  useful  articles ;  but  one  can  dispense 
with  their  everlastingly  staring  one  in  the  face. 
Billiards  and  dominoes,  too,  are  agreeable  enough 
games ;  still,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  devoting  a 
quarter  of  one’s  life  to  them,  as  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen  habitually  do.  Some  years  since  a 
clever  French  landscape-painter  alighted  upon  a 
picturesque  fishing-village  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
and  brought  it  mto  ^hion  as  a  bain  de  mer ; 
and  the  result  has  been  the  transformation  of  the 
entire  seaboard  of  Calvados  into  one  vast  bathing- 
ground.  Every  fishing-village  between  Dieppe  and 
Berniferes-sur-Mer  has  been  invaded,  and  an 
dtablweement  des  bains,  sometimes  with  a  casino, 
has  been  erected  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  wherever 
there  was  a  bare  strand  with  nice  sands  and  a  pretty 
bit  of  country  within  two  or  three  miles,  specula¬ 
tors  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  a  bain  de  mer 
sprung  up  as  if  by  enchantment.  Of  these,  Charles 
Mozin,  the  painter,  discovered  Trouville ;  he  was 
followed  by  Alphonse  Karr,  who  discovered  and 


wrote  a  book  about  Etretat ;  Charles  Deslys,  the 
novelist,  claims  to  have  “  invented  ”  Villerville  ; 
Deauville,  we  all  know,  owes  its  existence  to  the 
late  Duke  de  Moray’s  propensity  for  speculation ; 
M.  Dennery,  the  author  of  more  than  three  hundred 
plays,  in  company  with  M.  Collin,  a  former  secretary 
of  Frederic  Soulie’s,  planned  out  Cabourg,  with  a 
casino  as  big  as  a  barrack ;  M.  Pitre  Chevalier  and 
M.  Pigeory  assisted  at  the  transformation  of  Villers ; 
and  M.  VergnioUe,  a  well-known  Paris  journalist, 
founded  Houlgate. 

All  these  pleasant  sea-side  places  have,  besides 
their  bathing  establishments,  their  big  hotels,  their 
little  cafes,  their  chftteaux,  their  villas,  their  chalets, 
and  their  petites  maisonettes ;  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  Villerville,  their  casino,  with  its  con¬ 
certs  sometimes  twice  a  day,  and  its  balls  twice  a 
week  throughout  the  season.  Within  a  compass  of 
something  like  fifteen  miles  in  the  hollow  of  the  ba^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  and  Orae,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  opposite  to  Brighton  and  Worthing,  there  are 
crowded  together  no  less  than  eight  of  these  water¬ 
ing-places,  roe  most  important  of  which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  Trouville,  —  the  name,  say  learned  antiouaries, 
a  corruption  of  turris  villa,  of  the  days  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  but  according  to  vulgar  repute,  simply 
signiiyiiu  “  a  town  in  a  hole,”  as  Trouville  evidently 
is ;  or,  it  you  like  it  better,  “  a  hole  of  a  town,”  as 
Trouville  unquestionably  was  when  Charles  Mozin 
first  began  to  paint  pictures  of  it.  The  place  was 
indebted  for  such  prosperity  as  it  then  enjoyed  to 
its  fishing  trade,  —  which  now  gives  employment  to 
nearly  one  hundred  smacks  and  something  like  six 
hundred  men,  and  the  annual  return  from  which 
amounts  to  upwards  of  60,000/.  sterling,  —  and  to 
its  being  the  point  of  communication  between 
Havre  and  the  fertile  inland  districts  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Touques,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  Trouville  is  situated. 

To-day  Trouville  is  no  longer  a  mere  fishing 
village,  but  a  town  of  considerable  size,  masked  on 
the  side  of  the  sea  by  a  casino,  bathieg cabins,  hotels 
and  villas,  pavilions  and  chalets,  of  varied  if  some¬ 
what  fantastic  styles  of  architecture,  situated  for  the 
most  part  in  the  midst  of  charming  gardens,  and  not 
on  the  sea-shore  alone,  but  climbing  up  the  adjacent 
hill-slopes ;  a  town  which  puts  on  its  holiday  guise 
for  several  months  in  the  year,  when  for  weeks 
beforehand  the  upholsterer’s  tin-tack  hammer  is  go¬ 
ing  all  day  long  at  the  casino  and  at  the  different 
hotels,  where  furniture  is  being  stripped  of  its 
brown-holland  skins,  and  floors  are  being  polished 
to  that  requisite  degree  of  slipperiness  which  shall 
render  them  dangerous  to  walk  on.  The  eta- 
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Uigsement  de»  bains,  too,  is  furnished  up ;  rush-bot¬ 
tomed  chairs  emerge  from  their  hiding-places ; 
Norman  fishermen  don  their  costumes  of  guides 
baigneurs,  while  their  wives  scrub  and  clean  their 
little  cabins  from  tiled  floor  to  ceiling,  polish  up  the 
scanty  homely  furniture  and  the  gaudy  chimney 
ornaments,  then  hoist  a  placard  with  ynaison  a 
louer,  and  boldly  ask  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred 
francs  the  season  for  their  little  hovel  of  four  or  five 
p^es.  The  red  borders  round  the  windows  of 
the  houses  of  Trouville  are  now  all  colored  a  bright¬ 
er  red,  and  the  emerald-green  shutters  a  more  bril¬ 
liant  green  ;  shop-keepers  begin  to  display  the  latest 
Parisian  novelties  in  the  way  of  hats,  boots,  jupons, 
bathing-costumes,  and  ladies’  canes ;  and  very  fine 
people  indeed  flock  hither  from  Paris  by  every 
arriving  train ;  quack  dentists  put  up  sign-boards  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  fly  flags  from  the 
windows  of  their  lodgings ;  and  travelling  Parisian 
coiffeurs  drive  from  one  bain  de  mer  to  the  other 
on  specified  days  of  the  week,  to  arrange  the  chig¬ 
nons  and  drt'ss  the  hair  of  their  fair  clients. 

The  natural  attractions  of  Trouville  are  its  bath¬ 
ing-ground,  its  beautiful  sands  extending  for  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  harbor,  and  the  picturesque 
country  inland  offering  a  choice  of  charming  walks 
and  drives  in  every  direction.  Its  artificial  attrac¬ 
tions  are,  first,  its  salon,  or  casino,  with  its  round  of 
concerts,  balls,  and  theatrical  performances ;  its  bil¬ 
liard,  card,  chess,  and  reading-rooms ;  its  out-door 
games  and  children’s  gymnasium ;  next,  its  stylish 
visitors,  who  parade  the  sands  in  pi({uant  and  costly 
costumes  —  the  latest  inspirations  of  crack  Parisian 
modistes  —  in  the  shortest  and  most  brilliant-colored 
jupes,  displaying  coc^uettish  colored-leather  boots  a 
mi  jambes,  or  the  daintiest  of  high-heeled,  rosetted, 
and  sandalled  shoes ;  who  promenade  at  the  water’s 
edge  in  their  pretty  bathing-costumes,  or,  attired  in 
the  most  elegant  and  expensive  toilets,  drive  about 
the  town  and  its  outskirts  in  dashing  equipages,  with 
high,  prancing  horses  and  the  smartest  of  English 
grooms,  transported,  of  course,  from  Paris,  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  aristocratic  atmosphere  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  the  Bols  de  Boulogne.  In  the 
narrow  streets  of  Trouville,  says  M.  de  Villemont, 
you  run  the  risk  of  being  jammed  to  death  by  car- 
riages-and-four,  drawn  by  spirited  horses ;  and  if 
^ou  chance  to  take  refuge  in  a  shop  to  avoid  this 
Ignominious  fate,  the  proprietor  will  expect  some 
equivalent  in  return  for  his  temporary  hospitality, 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  your  custom.  The 
crowded  tables  d’hote  of  the  hoteb,  and  their  ever¬ 
lasting  vases  of  artificial  flowers,  their  eternal  may¬ 
onnaises  of  lobsters,  and  their  Inexhaustible  com¬ 
potes  of  mirabelle  plums,  with  all  their  noise  and 
clatter,  and  the  sparse  politeness  of  the  company, 
remind  you  of  the  sapeurs  pompiers  banijuets,  where 
everybody  takes  especial  care  of  number  one.  If, 
to  escape  from  such  a  trying  scene,  you  dine  a  la 
carte,  you  are  served  with  the  refuse  from  the  table 
d’hdte,  and  charged  double  price.  In  the  evening 
the  casino  and  the  sands  ofler  you  a  sort  of  reflex  of 
the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Boulevard  des  Itallens, 
which  will  perhaps  suggest  the  philosophical  reflec¬ 
tion  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  have  come  all 
this  distance  from  Paris  only  to  find  it  again  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  yourself  at  the  outside  of  an  exclusive 
circle  which  you  are  not  permitted  to  enter.  For 
some  people,  however,  this  exclusiveness,  which  ne¬ 
cessitates  their  watching  outside  these  centres  of 
reunion,  has  a  peculiar  charm,  reminding  one  of 
Portier’s  Instruction  to  his  tailor  in  the  vaudeville : 

ti,  . . 

“  Make  me,”  says  he,  “  a  very  narrow  pair  of  trou¬ 
sers.  If  I  can  get  into  them,  I  will  not  have  them.” 

At  any  rate,  such  people  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
passing  the  month  of  August  in  a  casino  h  la  mode 
with  the  names  of  princes  and  duchesses  inscribed 
beside  their  own  in  the  golden  book  of  the  place. 

The  bathing-ground  at  Trouville  is  immediately 
in  front  of  the  salon,  or  casino.  Wooden  cause¬ 
ways,  leading  to  and  intersecting  it,  extend  across 
the  loose  drifting  sand  in  every  direction,  to  Insure 
the  security  of  strayed  plethoric  lap-dogs,  and  of 
little  boys  and  girls  in  charge  of  careless  nurses,  who 
would  otherwise  run  a  risk  of  getting  buried  alive 
beneath  its  billows.  At  the  outskirts  is  a  bureau  de 
bains,  surmounted  by  a  clock,  with  a  notice-board 
on  one  side  setting  forth  the  times  of  bathing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  and  on  the  other  a 
list  of  a  dozen  or  more  guides  baigneurs,  —  who 
lounge  in  front  in  their  crimson  and  blue  shirts  and 
battered  straw  hats,  —  and  the  latest  quotation  re¬ 
ceived  by  telegraph  of  the  French  funds.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  is  a  bureau  where  bathing  costumes  and  linen 
can  be  hired ;  and  in  the  ladies’  quarter  immedi¬ 
ately  opposite  are  a  number  of  little  shop,  with  the 
names  of  Madame  This  and  That  inscribed  above, 
whose  the  dresses  of  lady  bathers  are  stowed  away 
in  little  pigeon-holes,  all  duly  numbered,  or  are  seen 
hanging  up  in  front  to  dry,  reminding  one  in  their 
endless  varieties  of  form  and  color  of  some  sec¬ 
ond-hand  clothes  dealer’s  display  in  an  Eastern  ba¬ 
zaar. 

The  bain  de  mer  is  a  positive  Institution  with  our 
French  neighbors,  and  is  invariably  indulged  in  1 
after  a  particular  fashion.  A  bathing-costume  is  of 
course  essential,  and  the  fair  sex  take  especial  care 
that  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  this  shall  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  coquettish  and  engaging.  It  will  be  either 
a  la  peplum,  circassienne,  chinoise,  or  turque,  or  au 
canotier,  debardeur,  or  mdtelot,  with  miniature 
yachts  or  anchors  figured  on  the  flaps  of  the  collars 
and  the  cuff’s  of  the  natty  little  sailor-jacket.  Other 
requisites  are  canvas  slippers  with  reed  soles,  to 
protect  the  feet ;  a  serve  tele,  to  save  the  hair  from 
getting  wet ;  a  peignoir,  to  throw  over  the  shoulders 
after  emerging  from  the  sea;  a  tub  of  hot  water,  to 
remove  the  loose  sand  from  the  feet ;  and  baked 
linen,  with  which  to  dry  yourself.  Besides  the  ordi¬ 
nary  bathing-cabins,  there  are  cabanes  a  jlol,  —  that 
is,  machines  wheeled  right  into  the  sea,  after  our 
vulgar  English  fashion ;  cabanes  de  luxe,  which,  if 
their  name  does  not  belie  them,  ought  to  combine 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  ancient  Roman  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  Turkish  bath.  The  bathing  quarliers  of  the 
two  sexes  are  marked  out  with  flags,  and  divided  by 
rops ;  and  when  bathing  is  going  on  at  high  water 
it  IS  defendu  for  the  individuals  of  the  male  sex  even 
to  walk  in  front  of  the  quartier  de  dames  ;  and  such 
is  the  prudery  of  the  authorities  of  Trouville,  that, 
spite  of  all  these  restrictions,  there  are  posted  up  all 
over  the  bathing-ground  no  less  than  from  a  dozen 
to  fifteen  police  ordinances,  propounded  with  a  view 
of  insuring  public  decency.  There  is  of  course 
nothing  to  prevent  persons  of  opposite  sexes  inter¬ 
changing  any  amount  of  courtesies  with  each  other 
while  bathing,  provided  they  only  keep  on  the  re¬ 
spective  sides  of  the  rop.  Thus  a  lady  will  pass 
down  to  her  bath  with  a  gentleman  gallantly  hold¬ 
ing  a  sunshade  over  her  head,  and  which  he  only 
relinquishes  to  throw  a  peignoir  across  her  shoulders 
when  she  emerges,  Venus-like,  from  the  sea.  The 
ladies,  too,  come  up  to  the  rop  and  converse  across 
it  with  their  male  acquaintances,  to  whom  they  will 
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hand  bonbons,  which  their  scrrants  have  carried 
down  to  them  to  the  water’s  edge. 

Delicate  Forisienues  condde  themselves  to  the 
hands  of  Herculean  guides  Ixtigncurs,  and  are  led 
out  to  sea  and  held  up  under  the  head  or  arms  while 
they  essay  to  iloat.  Others  will  stand  in  water  that 
hardly  reaches  above  their  knees,  while  the  guide 
baigueur  dashes  pail  after  pail  of  water  over  them 
or  sluices  it  down  ufion  their  heads.  When  the  sea 
is  culm,  certain  male  bathers  who  do  not  care  to 
duck  their  heads  under  water,  will  float  about  with 
cigars  in  their  mouths,  which  they  manage  to  keep 
alight  during  the  whole  time  tjiey  are  taking  their 
bath. 

While  bathing  is  going  on,  the  non-amphibious 
portion  of  the  visitors  loll  over  the  balcony  of  the 
casino,  or  lounge  about  the  sands,  or  seat  themselves 
in  some  of  the  numerous  chairs  placed  there  for 
their  accommodation.  The  ladies  find  ample  amuse¬ 
ment  in  criticising  one  another's  toilets.  If  you 
listened  to  their  conversation  all  the  morning  long 
this  would  be  the  burden  of  their  discourse.  Eng¬ 
lishwomen  pass  remai'ks  freely  enough  on  each 
other's  pretensions  to  beauty;  but  with  French¬ 
women  it  is  not  so  much  the  face  as  the  bonnet,  the 
figure  as  the  robe,  the  kernel  as  the  shell  in  faet, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  comment.  Is  this  becau.se 
they  have  a  <[uicker  appreciation  of  art  than  they 
have  of  nature,  and  regard  the  one  merely  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  set  off  with  all  the  resourees  and  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  other,  personified  in  this  instance  by  the 
Parisian  modiste  ‘i  By  way  of  shelter  ftom  the  sun, 
a  little  pavilion  has  been  erected  on  the  sands,  which 
is  cliiefly  the  rendezvous  of  ladies  with  knitting- 
needles,  and  nurses  with  small  children,  —  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  which  latter  commodity  is  almost  as  plentiftd 
at  Trouville  as  it  is  at  an  oi^inary  English  water¬ 
ing-place.  A  broad  wooden  causeway  between  this 
pavdion  and  the  casino  is  a  favorite  plaee  of  prom¬ 
enade  when  the  sands  are  at  all  crowded,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  finer  promenade  on  the  jetty  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  This  being  but  little  fre¬ 
quented,  it  is  not  la  mode  to  walk  there ;  for  the  last 
thing  people  go  to  Trouville  for  is  to  hide  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  their  toilets  under  a  bushel. 

The  casino,  which  on  the  one  side  faces  the  sands, 
and  commands  a  fine  sea  view,  and  on  the  other 
looks  on  to  the  narrowest  and  most  insignificant 
street  in  the  town,  is  (men  from  the  middle  of  June 
until  the  middle  of  October.  Every  day,  except 
when  the  bi-weekly  balls  take  place,  concerts  are 
given,  both  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  in  the 
laige  saloon,  —  an  apartment  which,  as  regards  its 
proportions  and  the  grandiose  character  of  its  dec¬ 
orations,  is  only  a  trifle  inferior  to  the  music-halls  of 
the  Rhine  casinos.  It  is  at  these  gatherings  that 
the  tiite  of  Trouville  are  seen  to  best  advantage. 

Trouville  proper  is  much  such  another  town  as 
Folkestone,  with  this  diflTerence,  —  that  it  has  a  mai- 
rie  resembling  one  of  those  handsome  private  hotels 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  a 
couple  of  really  elegant  churches ;  one  —  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires  —  with  a  gorgeous  high  altar, 
and  a  long  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  its  principal 
entrance,  which  on  Sunday  mornings  presents  a 
magnificent  coup  {Tail  when  the  grand  monde  are 
(x>ming  from  Mass.  Picture  to  yourself  a  broad 
flight  of  stone  steps,  with  some  scores  of  Parisian 
Sdgantes,  attired  with  all  the  taste  and  splendor 
which  ordinarily  prevail  only  in  the  French  capital, 
descending  tliem  witH  easy  nonchalance;  while 
Norman  crones  in  white  cotton  tasselled  nightcaps, 


and  young  Norman  girls  in  more  picturesque  head- 
gear,  scan  them  one  by  one  with  open  mouths  and  ! 
curious  eyes.  How,  with  such  examples  continual-  i 
ly  before  them,  the  native  female  population  of  i 
Trouville,  and  particularly  the  good-looking  portion  | 
of  it,  continue  content  with  their  blue  serge  jackets  | 
and  petticoats,  their  tall  white  caps  and  wixiden  ' 
sabots,  is  more  than  one  can  understand.  *  | 

In  the  garret  of  a  mean-looking  house  in  one  ! 
of  the  back  streets  of  Trouville,  <3d  Louis  Phil-  | 
ippe,  after  his  flight  from  Paris,  lay  for  several  days  1 
concealed,  fearful,  if  not  of  popular  vengeance,  at  : 
any  rate  of  possible  unplea.sant  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  French  police,  who  were  busy  tracking 
his  hiding-place.  Hearing  that  the  mayor  contem¬ 
plated  searching  the  house  where  he  lay  hidden,  he 
stole  forth  at  dead  of  night,  and  on  finding  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  embark  at  Trouville,  hobbled  on  to 
Touques,  where  vehicles  were  secretly  procured  to 
convey  him  and  his  suite  to  the  Crpix  Rouge  near  • 
Honfleur,  whence,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  days,  he  pro-  j 
ceeded  to  Havre,  and  embarked  on  board  the  Eng-  ; 
lish  steamer  Express,  for  England,  as  plain  John 
Smith. 

Side  by  side  with  Trouville,  but  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  Touques,  is  Deauville,  the  St. 
Leonards  of  the  F rench  Hastings,  as  Trouville  may  j 
be  styled,  for  want  of  a  more  apt  comparison,  —  a  : 
creation,  so  to  speak,  of  yesterday,  and  owing  its 
exbtencc  to  the  Duke  de  Jloniy’s  well-known  pas¬ 
sion  for  speculation.  Some  hanger-on  to  the  Duke 
drew  his  attention  to  this  sandy  desert,  and  pointed 
out  its  capabilities  for  being  turned  to  profitable  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  forthwith  the  heap  of  hills  was  partially  *. 
levelled,  palatial  villas  were  erected  by  the  Duke  j 

and  his  friends,  and  ground  laid  out  for  more.  I 

Next,  a  town  was  planned  on  a  grand  scale,  with  I 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  and  a  couple  of  t 
gigantic  hotels  and  a  casino  were  built,  facing  the  i 
sea,  the  latter  in  the  midst  of  a  charming  garden  ;  I 
then  a  magnificent  esplanade  was  constructed, 
lighted  at  night  with  innumerable  gas-lamps,  after 
the  fashion  of  those  on  the  Boulevards ;  which  is  only 
kept  clear  of  the  drifting  sand,  which  dims  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  all  the  choice  flowers  in  the  adjacent  gar¬ 
dens,  by  a  little  army  of  laborers  with  shovels  and 
barrows,  who  render  back  to  the  sea  that  of  which 
it  is  by  far  too  prodigal.  ! 

To  impart  to  the  new  watering-place  a  spiecial 
attraction,  the  Duke  had  influence  sufficient  to  get 
a  race-course  laid  out,  “  tribunes  ”  erected,  and 
“  courses  ”  organized  for  the  first  week  in  August, 
the  height  of  the  Deauville  season,  which  should 
draw  to  the  spot  the  Site  of  Parisian  society.  But  ; 
this  was  not  sufficient :  Deauville  was  ambitious  to 
become  a  great  trading  port  like  Havre,  as  well  as 
a  fashionable  watering-place  like  Brighton  and  Tor¬ 
quay  combineiL  The  Duke  fostered  this  whim,  if 
he  did  not  originate  it ;  and  at  his  intervention  the 
state  granted  nearly  a  million  sterling  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  floating  dock  with  a  wider  sluice  than  j 
any  maritime  port  in  France,  with  the  single  excep-  | 
tion  of  Havre  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  Deauville,  the 
Duke  died  before  the  basin  was  completed  or  the 
town  half  built.  The  government  finished  the  form-  j 
er,  but  the  latter  languished ;  and  many  of  its  streets 
arc  even  now  merely  mapped  out  across  the  sandy 
hillocks,  and  exist  onl^  in  name  on  the  sign-boards  ; 
placed  at  their  respective  comers,  —  not  so  much  as 
a  single  brick  or  stone  being  laid  of  them.  The  fin¬ 
ished  portions  of  the  town  seem  to  be  still  waiting 
for  inhabitants,  for  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  arcaded 
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shops,  which  lead,  if  we  remember  rightly,  up  to  the 
H6tel  de  Casino,  as  well  as  scores  of  others,  are 
without  tenants.  In  due  course  the  De  Morny 
basin  was  opened,  when  M.  le  Cur4  of  Deauville 
made  a  somewhat  high-flown  speech,  in  which  he 
thus  glorified  the  founders  of  the  new  port :  “  At 
,  Deauville  man  has  revealed  himself  as  the  king  of 
the  earth.  Humid  marshes  and  sterile  downs  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  bis  sight ;  he  has  transformed 
them,  covered  them  with  elegant  villas,  with  streets, 
with  imposing  houses,  with  trees  and  flowers,  and 
even  with  harvests.  He  has,  moreover,  peopled  them 
with  a  society  marked  by  the  most  elegant  manners 
and  of  the  highest  distinction. 

“  At  Deauville  man  has  revealed  himself  as  the 
king  of  the  elements.  Light  and  water  have  be¬ 
come  the  docile  slaves  of  his  sovereign  will ;  steam 
more  rapid  than  the  swiftest  coursers,  has  united 
distant  places  and  effaced  space. 

“  At  Deaur’ille  man  has  revealed  himself  as  the 
king  of  the  sea.  He  has  known  how  to  oppose 
its  invasions  and  check  its  fury  by  a  breakwater, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  magnificent  terrace 
and  a  delightful  promenade.  Now,  thanks  to  this 
immense  basin  and  to  this  port,  the  safest  and  the 
easiest  to  enter  on  this  coast,  the  nearest  also 
to  Paris  and  other  great  industrial  centres,  he 
goes  forth  to  gather  the  treasures  of  the  ocean, 
to  command  the  foaming  billows,  to  bear  upon  their 
bosom  the  products  of  his  industry,  and  to  open  a 
path  for  the  extension  of  his  commerce.” 

It  is  not,  however,  the  De  Morny  basin  and  the 
other  appliances  for  converting  Deauville  into  an 
important  commercial  port,  neither  is  it  the  town 
itself,  which  in  any  degree  influence  the  habilueit  of 
the  Boulevards  and  the  Bois  in  resorting  hither ;  — 
it  is  the  sands,  the  esplanade,  the  casino,  and  the 
high-class  society  which  people  look  to  encounter 
there,  which  fill  the  hotels  of  Deauville,  and  make  it 
difficult,  during  the  race-week,  at  any  rate,  to  obtain 
a  bed.  The  creme  de  la  creme  of  Parisian  society 
then  flock  to  the  place  with  such  of  the  jeunesse  do- 
r/e  as  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  ballot  at  the 
Jockey  Club,  and  some  of  the  more  celebrated  of 
ces  dames  from  the  Quartier  Br4da,  together  with 
French  and  English  sporting  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men  with  Count  F.  de  Lagrange  and  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  at  their  head,  the  customary  tribe  of 
betting-men  met  with  on  all  the  Continental  race¬ 
courses,  agents  for  potdes  (sweepstakes),  and  pro¬ 
prietors  of  betting-lists  from  London,who  wear  their 
names  and  addresses  round  their  hats,  or  on  leather 
belts  across  their  shoulders,  as  the  only  certificate 
they  can  offer  of  their  respectability.  Besides  the 
foregoing,  there  are  the  ordinary  visitors  to  the 
place,  who  drive  to  the  race-course  in  victorias  and 
sociables,  barouches  and  clarences,  mail  phaetons 
and  four-horse  drags,  chars-k-bancs,  w^onettes,  and 
pretty  basket-carnages,  with  colored  silk  hoods. 
Visitors,  too,  pour  in  from  neighboring  parts  of  the 
coast,  —  Honfleur,  Villerville,  Villers,  Houlgate, 
Benzeval,  Dives,  and  Cabourg,  —  by  diligence  and 
omnibus;  while  from  such  cross-country  places  as 
Lisieux,  Qiietteville,  Le  Breuil,  and  Pont  I’Evdque 
come  rosy-gilled,  thriving,  thrifty  Norman  farmers, 
in  new  blue  blouses,  fastened  at  the  throat  with  little 
gilt  chains,  accompanied  by  their  wives,  and  now 
and  then  by  some  young  cur^,  in  their  light  jolting 
carts,  large  old-fashioned  gigs,  and  shabby  cabriolets 
that  must  have  been  in  the  family  for  at  least  three 
mnerations.  The  fishermen  and  tradespeople,  and 
the  pretty  Norman  girb  their  daughters,  and  their 


cubs  of  sons,  in  blouses  and  guernseys,  with  troops 
of  excursionists  brought  by  the  Havre  steamer, 
trudge  to  the  course  along  the  dusty,  sandy  roads. 
The  grand  stand  and  the  grass-plot  in  front  are 
crowded  with  elegant  company,  —  ladies  in  toilets 
which  are  seldom  encountered  off  the  stage,  and 
which  display  in  striking  contrast  the  colors  of  the 
favorite  horses.  Against  the  sides  of  the  grand 
stand  the  betting-men  have  posted  up  their  lists, 
setting  forth  the  odds  on  the  various  events.  Ces 
dames,  in  the  shortest  and  most  brilliant-colored 
skirts,  displaying  their  hotlines  jaunes  or  bronze  a 
lacets,  and  above  the  petit  col  mousquetaire  just  one 
inch  of  crimson  stocking ;  in  their  yatching  paletots, 
with  broad  black  velvet  or  bright  scarlet  facings  and 
rows  of  gilt  buttons ;  or  in  their  polonnaises,  with 
long  fringed  s.ishes  tied  in  large  bows  behind,  their 
white  cravats  with  wide  lace  ends  fastened  with  a 
flower,  a  golden  beetle,  or  a  malachite  toad ;  their 
hats  with  little  gilt  horses’  heads  or  miniature  yachts  ! 
stuck  on  one  side,  a  lace  veil  behind,  and  a  bright 
velvet  bow  with  its  long  ends  flowing  from  W 
neath  the  elaborately-plaited  chignon.  Ces  dames 
march  up  and  eye  one  betting-list  after  another 
through  their  little  gold  eye-glasses,  which  they 
twirl  round  their  fingers  while  deliberating  which 
horse  they  shall  back  or  bet  against ;  then  dive 
into  little  pocket-books  and  pull  out  packages  of 
100-lranc  notes,  which  they  stake  with  an  affecta¬ 
tion  of  perfect  indifference. 

On  the  Opposite  side  of  the  course,  facing  the 
tribunes,  the  agences  de  poules  have  their  vehicles, 
—  compact  oblong  caravans  surrounded  with  wire 
gratings,  with  little  pigeon-holes  just  lai^e  enough 
for  you  to  thrust  your  money  through  and  receive 
your  ticket  in  exchange.  Sweepstakes  are  only 
legal  on  the  race-courses  in  France.  Formerly 
there  were  offices  for  them  on  the  Boulevards  ;  but 
the  government,  bent  upon  suppressing  gambling, 
and  at  the  same  time  on  encouraging  horse-racing, 
which  attracts  a  large  number  of  English  people, 
who  spend  their  money  freely,  interdicted  sweep- 
stakes  everywhere,  except  on  the  race-courses, 
thereby  effecting  an  ingenious  compronyse  between 
morality  on  the  one  hand  and  self-interest  on  the 
other.  The  race  for  the  Deauville  Cup,  a  work  of 
art  worth  some  ten  thousand  Irenes,  together  with 
a  prize  of  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,  is,  of 
course,  the  great  event  of  the  meeting;  but  the 
Prix  du  Conseil-ge'ne’ral,  contested  for  by  gentle¬ 
men  riders,  excited  far  more  interest  among  the 
ladies  present.  They  displayed  their  favorites’ 
colors  prominently  in  their  toilets.  When  the 
bell  rang  they  were  all  excitement ;  they  stood  up 
in  their  chairs  to  see  the  horses  start ;  they  watched 
them  through  their  race-glasses  at  every  bound 
they  took ;  they  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  al¬ 
most  screamed  at  the  top  of  their  little  voices  as  the 
foremost  horses  flew  past  towards  the  winning-post, 
seemingly  seeking  to  drown  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the 
bookmakers,  who  had  heavy  amounts  upon  the 
event.  Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  last  race  b 
run  the  road  into  Trouville  is  marked  by  long  flying 
clouds  of  dust,  following  in  the  wake  of  returning 
carriages ;  and  all  one  nears  is  the  faint  clatter  of 
the  horses’  hoofs  in  the  sand,  and  the  incessant 
jingling  of  the  little  bells  at  their  collars.  The 
winners  on  the  day’s  event  dine  sumptuously  at 
their  several  hotels,  and  have  a  jolly  enough  time  of 
it,  no  doubt;  the  losers  repair  to  the  casinos  of 
Triiuville  and  Deauville,  —  kept  open  all  night  on 
these  occasions,  —  to  try  and  recoup  themselves  by 
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playing  at  6cart6  for  heavy  stakes,  retiring  to  rest 
at  daybreak,  or  later.  At  the  second  breakfast 
you  bear  them  complaining  of  the  stinginess  of  the 
municipal  authorities  in  putting  out  the  gas-lamps 
before  the  sun  had  fairly  risen  in  the  heavens,  and 
thereby  rendering  it  dilBcult  for  them  to  find  their 
hotels  ;  others,  who  have  patronized  the  casino  over 
the  water,  think  it  simjlly  infamous  that  the  ferry¬ 
boat  between  Trouville  and  Deauville  is  not  kept 
running  all  the  night  through  for  their  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

The  casino  at  Deauville,  which  of  course  faces 
the  sea,  is  in  a  line  with  the  string  of  palatial  villas 
belonging  to  the  Duchess  de  Morny,  Prince  Demi- 
dofF,  the  Marquis  de  Salamanca,  and  other  high- 
titled  personages.  In  front  of  it  is  the  bathing- 
ground,  with  its  bureau  ^administration,  its  cabane 
(Tinspecteur,  its  vestiaire,  and  cabane  de  secours,  all 
of  picturesque  carved  wood-work,  and  looking  like 
so  many  little  Chinese  temples.  But  bathing  at 
Deauville  presents  none  of  the  life  and  animation 
which  it  does  on  the  other  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Touques.  There  are  no  crowds  either  of  bathers  or 
on-lookers,  —  no  romping  demoiselles,  no  gallant 
beaux  waiting  on  the  brink  to  throw  the  white  or 
mauve  or  scarlet  peignoir  around  the  dripping 
beauty  as  she  steps  on  shore.  The  young  fellows 
lounging  in  front  of  the  casino  of  course  get  into 
conversation  with  the  pretty  femme  de  chambre  as 
she  trips  by  with  madame’s  bonbonnihre  in  one  hand, 
and  her  peignoir  in  the  other ;  and  when  madame, 
just  arrived  on  the  sands,  questions  her  as  to  what 
those  gentlemen  have  been  saying  to  her,  will  clev¬ 
erly  reply,  that  they  have  been  asking  her  what 
time  madame  takes  her  bath.  When  the  tide  is 
out,  all  the  fisher  tribe,  and  most  of  the  poorer  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town,  stream  down  to  the  sands 
with  their  baskets  and  long>handled  spades,  and  oc¬ 
cupy  themselves  for  hours  together  in  digging  up 
bait  for  their  shrimping-nets.  It  is  at  low  water, 
too,  that  cavaliers  in  Hessian  boots,  and  Amazons  in 
musqueteer  hats  with  white  and  scarlet  feathers, 
come  caracoling  over  the  sands  on  horses  which  have 
cost  some  three  or  four  thousand  francs  each,  and 
have  been  brought  all  the  way  from  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  this  msplay. 

During  the  race-week  there  is  always  a  grand 
concert  at  the  casino,  and  a  grand  ball  under  most 
distinguished  patronage,  which,  however,  by  no 
means  insures  the  company  being  particularly  se¬ 
lect.  The  ordinary  balls,  which  take  place  twice  a 
week  in  the  grand  saloon,  are  amusing  enough. 
There  is  usually  a  concert  beforehand,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  which  the  centre  of  the  apartment  is 
cleared,  when  those  young  ladies  who  desire  to 
dance,  accompanied  by  their  mammas,  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  one  or  two  front  rows  of  chairs.  On 
the  band  striking  up,  several  gentlemen  who  have 
been  lying  in  wait  will  dart  inside  the  circle,  and 
without  the  formality  of  an  introduction,  or  solicit¬ 
ing  the  permission  of  mamma,  will  each  address  the 
lady  of  nis  choice,  tmd  ask  her  out  to  d.ance.  She, 
without  even  glancing  at  mamma  for  her  approval, 
will  at  once  nse  from  her  seat  and  ofler  her  hand, 
and  the  pair  are  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  maze  of 
some  waltz  or  quadrille.  The  dance  over,  her  part¬ 
ner  conducts  her  to  her  seat,  bows  solemnly,  and 
then  retires,  the  pair  not  having  exchanged  a  single 
word  together  from  the  moment  they  “  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  floor.’'  When  the  men  have  exhausted 
the  round  of  charming  ’partners,  and  are  compelled 
to  return  agmn  to  the  object  of  their  first  choice,  a 


little  conversation  will  perhaps  spring  up  between 
them;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  at  Deauville, 
where  all  the  proprieties  of  the  ball-room  are  ri^d- 
ly  observed.  Evening  dress,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  never  worn  at  the  ordinary  balls,  to  which  young 
ladies  come  attired  in  the  most  fascinating  toilettes 
de  campagne,  —  or  bains  de  mer  rather,  —  in  light 
bright-colored  floating  jupes  looped  up  d  la  Ca- 
margo,  —  so  styled  after  the  famous  danseuse  of  the 
last  century,  who  counted  her  lovers  by  the  thou¬ 
sand,  and  who  was  the  first  figurante  who  discov¬ 
ered  that  her  petticoats  were  too  long,  —  in  the 
prettiest  conceivable  hats,  and  in  yellow  Arabian 
boots  worked  with  scarlet,  or  shoes  with  rose-color 
rosettes  and  high  red  heels.  The  gentlemen  make 
a  point  of  coming  dressed  in  black  coats,  and  they 
dofi*  the  Hessian  boots  which  they  strut  alxtut  in  on 
the  sands  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  change  in  their  or¬ 
dinary  costume,  except  that  now  and  then  one  who 
desires  to  be  particularly  comme  il  faut  will  display 
the  fronts  of  a  pair  of  snow-white  gaiters  between 
his  pantaloons  and  polished  leather  boots. 

The  concerts  are  apparently  not  so  interesting  to 
visitors  as  the  balls.  On  ball-nights  the  room  will 
be  crowded,  though  the  dancing  is  ordinarily  con¬ 
fined  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  company,  whereas  at 
the  concerts  you  can  drop  in  at  any  time  you  please, 
and  be  certain  of  obtaining  a  place.  The  music- 
hall,  with  its  pretty  stage,  its  tastefully-arranged 
crimson  and  gold  draperies,  and  its  light  gallery, 
supported  on  slender  pillars  picked  out  in  white 
and  gold,  running  round  it,  is  altogether  a  very 
handsome  apartment,  though  much  inferior  in  size 
to  the  concert-room  of  Trouville  casino.  The  ladies, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  come  elegantly  dressed, 
though  always  in  walking  costume,  and  those  who 
in  their  promenades  are  ordinarily  accompanied  by 
tall  canes,  —  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  so  mnch 
the  fashion  at  the  bains  de  mer  as  they  were  a  sea¬ 
son  or  two  ago, — generally  bring  these  with  them. 
The  flunkeys  of  the  establishment,  dressed  in  solemn 
black,  with  long  steel  chains  round  their  necks,  like 
the  huissiers  of  the  French  law-conrts,  distribute 
gratuitous  programmes  of  the  evening’s  performance 
to  the  visitors.  The  music  is  always  very  good,  and 
not  too  classical  Ibr  persons  of  romantic  tastes,  and 
is  usually  sufficiently  lively.  Still,  these  concerts 
but  tame  affairs  when  compared  to  the  balls,  —  to 
the  ftiscinating  whirl  of  cavalier,  shepherdess,  and 
sailor  hats,  with  their  feathers,  wreaths,  and  stream¬ 
ers,  —  of  light  blue,  mauve,  and  cherry-color  jupes, 
parti-colored  stockings,  and  yellow-tasselled  boots,  or 
shoes  with  buckles  and  rosettes  and  tall  red  heels. 

The  day  after  Deauville  races  the  hotels  were 
comparatively  deserted,  and  the  tables-d’hdte  were 
almost  melancholy  to  dine  at ;  the  evening  concert 
at  the  casino  was  very  poorly  attended  ;  and  in  the 
card-room  only  one  solitary  hawk  sat  perched, 
watching  with  restless  eye,  but  waU-hing,  I  hope  and 
trust,  in  vain,  for  the  plump,  well-feathered,  unsus¬ 
pecting  pigeon  which  he  longed  to  pluck.  The 
billiard-room  was  a  little  more  lively,  for  several  of 
“  these  ladies  ”  were  there  enga^jed  in  a  game  at 
pool,  and  took  the  “  lives  ”  of  their  male  opponents 
with  a  coolness  and  dexterity  most  amusing  to  wit¬ 
ness.  In  the  morning  one  had  seen  them  exhibit¬ 
ing  their  prowes.*!  at  the  shooting-gallery,  situated  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  grounds  as  you  enter  the 
casino.  The  “  pistolet  ”  and  “  carabine  Flaubert  ” 
were  the  weapons  used;  the  targets  were  small 
plaster  figures  and  the  ordinary  bull’s  eye.  Several 
of  ces  dames,  who  are  accustomed  to  fire-arms  of 
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this  class,  niana^^ed  to  knock  off  some  half  dozen 
plaster  dolls’  be^s  before  breakfast,  just  to  keep 
their  hands  in  fur  the  rest  of  the  day. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  pleasant  excur¬ 
sions  in  the  nei*ihborhoo<i  of  Trouville-Deauville. 
The’  more  favorite  of  these  are  over  the  cliff,  or 
alonf;  the  sands  to  Villerville  and  Criquebceuf,  and 
up  the  river  valley  to  Touques ;  thence  to  the  cha¬ 
teau  of  Bonneville,  where  William  the  Conqueror 
planned  the  invasion  of  England  Iroiu  the  neigh¬ 
boring  port  of  Dives,  and  up  the  opposite  hills  to 
the  ruins  of  the  priory  of  St.  Arnould  and  the  cha¬ 
teau  of  Lassay.  Barties  from  the  different  hotels 
set  out  in  basket-carriages,  with  one  of  the  lair  sex 
generally  handling  the  ribbons,  or  in  chars-k-banc- 
and-four,  —  the  horses  with  tbxes’  brushes  dangling 
at  their  ears,  and  those  eternal  little  bells  jingling 
at  their  collars,  driven  by  coachmen  who  have  con¬ 
served  in  their  attire  a  reminiscence  of  the  First 
Empire,  —  black  glazed  hats,  wound  round  with 
scarlet  ribbon,  dark  blue  jackets,  with  scarlet  and 
gold-lacc  facings,  leather  breeches,  and  high  jack¬ 
boots:  occasionally  these  excursions  are  made  on 
horseback,  and  the  shortest  of  them  on  donkeys 
even.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  come  upon  a 
p^y  thus  mounted  in  the  green  shady  lanes  round 
Trouville,  the  ladies  in  the  same  eccentric  and  ex¬ 
pensive  costumes  with  which  they  dazzle  our  eyes  at 
the  casino  and  on  the  sands. 

Villerville  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Trouville,  on 
the  road  to  Ilondeur,  and  over  the  cliii’s  in  the 
rear  of  the  town,  past  some  charming  chkluts,  in 
the  midst  of  English  gardens,  and  then  through 


picturesijue  country,  in  parts  not  unlike  the 
adercliff  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Villerville  it¬ 


self  is  the  merest  fishing  village,  built  in  a  slight 
hollow  of  the  cliff,  with  steep  narrow  streets,  com¬ 
posed  for  the  most  part  of  fishermen’s  cottages, 
hung  about  with  nets  and  baskets,  and  with  a  little 
running  stream,  which  is  hardly  better  than  an 
open  gutter,  rushing  down  on  one  side.  In  front  of 
the  church  stood  the  cure,  hat  in  hand,  by  way  of 
welcome,  for  the  diligence  in  which  we  went  over 
was  crowded  with  passengers  and  luggage.  On  turn¬ 
ing  the  comer,  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  washing- 
day  at  Villerville ;  half  the  girls  and  women  in  the 
village  were  squatting  or  kneeling  down  in  front  of 
a  little  pool,  soaping  and  beating  at  piles  of  half- 
washed  linen.  As  soon  as  we  alighted  from  the 
diligence,  the  other  half  of  the  female  Inhabitants 
beset  us,  anxious  to  know  if  we  were  in  want  of 
either  a  maison  or  a  logement.  The  place  has  a  few 
bathing-machines,  and  a  couple  of  aubergea,  which 
style  themselves  hotels,  and  their  tables-d’hote  and  all 
th^  sort  of  thing.  It  certainly  possesses  one  butch¬ 
er’s  shop,  the  proprietor  of  which  had  killed  a  sheep 
the  day  we  were  there,  and  in  hanging  it  up  had 
spread  it  cleverly  out  so  as  to  fill  up  the  entire  front 
of  his  little  shop ;  it  only  wanted  the  conventional 
ribbons  and  rosettes  to  look  like  some  prize  display. 

To  go  to  Bonneville  you  pass  through  Touquoe, 
an  old-fashioned,  semi-decayed  little  Norman  town, 
—  reminding  you  of  Sandwich,  In  its  antiquated 
look  and  its  sleepiness,  —  with  an  ancient  timber 
market-place,  and  a  couple  of  churches,  portions  of 
which  date  back  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  any 
number  of  old  timber  and  rubble  houses  with  point¬ 
ed  gables  and  tall  dormer  windows.  A  green  wind¬ 
ing  lane  on  the  left  hand,  —  with  an  announcement 
on  the  house  at  the  comer  to  the  purport  that, 
“  for  the  consolation  of  pedestrians,  ^rdeaux  sells 
coffee,  wine,  beer,  cider,  and  brandy,  milk  and 


cream,”  very  good  liquors,  most  of  them,  on  a  hot 
day,  —  leads  past  apple-orchards  up  to  the  gateway 
of  the  old  chateau,  the  walls  and  portions  of  the 
towers  of  which  are  still  standing,  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  which  is  now  dry,  and  overgrown  with  lux¬ 
uriant  fruit-trees.  Within  the  old  castle-walls  there 
is  a  charming  “  careless-ordered  garden,”  ablaze  with 
brilliant  flowers,  and  studded  with  trees  weighed 
down  with  fruit,  and  an  unpretending  little  cha¬ 
teau  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Of  coui’se,  you  are  shown  the  dungeons  in 
the  biisements  of  the  towers,  and  even  a  so-called 
council-chamber  where  William  is  said  to  have  de¬ 
liberated  with  his  adherents  upon  his  scheme  for  the 
inva.sion  of  England.  Nigh  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Touijues,  are  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  priory  of  St.  Arnould,  girt  round  about 
with  beautiful  elm  and  jwplar  trees,  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  with  the  ladies  of  Trouville  ;  and  at 
the  very  top  of  the  hill,  which  commands  what  Miss 
Gushington  would  style  “  a  ravishing  view,”  is  a  mere 
scrap  of  the  once  famous  chateau  of  Lassay,  built  by 
a  boasting  marquis  of  that  name,  of  the  ancien  re¬ 
gime,  to  get  himself  out  of  a  difficulty.  He  was,  it 
seems,  forever  talking  of  his  magnificent  chateau 
on  the  sea-coast  in  Normandy,  where  he  had  merely 
a  certain  number  of  acres  of  pasture-land,  and  was 
constantly  inviting  Mdlle.  de  Montpensier,  niece  of 
Louis  XIII.,  with  whom  he  was  desperately  in  love, 
to  pay  him  a  visit  there.  One  da^,  to  his  utter 
confusion,  the  lady  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
fixed  the  day  for  her  coming  some  three  months 
hence.  The  marquis  posted  down  to  Normandy, 
gathered  together  hundreds  of  work-people  from  far 
and  near,  and  had  a  really  handsome  chateau  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  appointed  time.  He  then  wrote 
to  the  princess ;  but  she  never  came,  for  in  the  mean 
time  she  had  forgotten  all  about  the  marquis  and 
his  chateau  in  the  new  attachment  which  she  had 
formed  for  a  Count  de  Lauzun,  whom  she  after¬ 
wards  married,  and  who,  ungallantly  enough,  with 
the  view  of  repressing  the  insufferable  pride  she 
displayed  of  her  high  birth,  used  to  compel  her  to 
pull  off  his  boots  on  his  return  home  from  hunting. 


STARCH. 

When  Hamlet  tells  his  friend  in  reference  to 
ghosts  — 

“  There  are  more  thingt  la  heaveo  aod  earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  jour  philosophy,” 

his  words  appl^  equally  well  to  the  commonest  ob¬ 
jects  of  daily  life.  What  a  world  of  wonders  lies  in 
the  coal  we  bum,  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
beer  we  drink,  the  least  drop  of  water  from  the 
nearest  muddy  ditch  1  Let  us  take  that  well-known 
requisite  of  every  laundry, — starch,  —  and  see  what 
stores  of  curious  learning  are  involved  in  it.  We 
will  for  the  present  discard  our  ordinary  idea  of  it 
as  a  light  white  powder,  and  separating  it  from  the 
soap-suds  and  washing  bills,  with  which  we  mentally 
associate  it,  take  a  lesson  respecting  it  from  vegeta¬ 
ble  physiology.  Now  cellular  tissue  is  a  large  con¬ 
stituent  of  plants.  Its  cells  are  formed  of  cellulose, 
and  contain  a  variety  of  substances,  such  as  cellulose, 
sugar,  gum,  oils,  coloring  matter,  and  starch.  This 
latter  substance  is  universally  present  in  greater  or 
less  quantities  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  save  in  the 
fungi,  where,  however,  kindred  pnnciples  supply  its 
place.  The  above-mentioned  materials  are  abwrbed 
and  assimilated  by  the  cells,  owing  to  the  force  of 
the  plant’s  vital  power,  and  that  is  derived  mainly 
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from  its  sap.  Starch  is  found  laid  up  in  these  cells 
for  the  purposes  of  the  plant’s  nutrition,  in  the  form 
of  minute  granules,  varying  in  diameter  from  the 
4000th  to  the  240th  of  an  inch.  When  starch  is  re¬ 
solved  into  its  simplest  elements,  it  is  found  to  be 
made  up  of  twenty-four  parts  of  carbon  to  twenty 
respectively  of  hydn^en  and  oxygen,  different 
starches  varying  slightly  in  these  proportions.  It  is  al¬ 
most  identical  m  composition  with  cellulose  (indeed 
heat  or  sulphuric  acid  changes  cellulose  into  starch), 
but  a  solution  of  iodine  turns  the  former  yellow, 
whereas  the  great  test  of  starch  is  that  it  turns  deep 
blue  on  the  application  of  iodine.  Cellulose  too  is 
soluble  in  cold  water,  whereas  starch  is  only  diffusi¬ 
ble.  As  for  sugar,  though  8t2krch,  as  we  shall  see, 
easily  passes  into  it,  it  differs  from  it  in  being  inca¬ 
pable  of  fermentation. 

Thus  starch  b  the  result  of  the  chemical  affinity 
exerted  by  plants  at  certain  stages  of  their  growth. 
It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  cell-growth,  specially  in  the  roots  and 
stems  ;  seeds,  too,  often  contain  it  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  owing,  however,  to  its  wonderful  metamorphic 
powers,  it  becomes  rapidly  transformed  into  sugar, 
cellulose,  or  some  of  the  unassimilable  secretions  of 
vegetation,  chlorophyll,  the  alkaloids,  Ike.  Starch 
granules  are  either  isolated,  as  in  the  tubers,  seeds, 
and  colorless  parts  of  plants,  or  grouped  into  masses. 
In  the  actively  vegetating  parts  of  plants,  their 
starch  granules  are  generally  found  in  the  green 
globules  of  coloring  matter,  called  chlorophyll.  This 
IS  especially  the  case  in  the  cells  of  the  Hepatica, 
and  prothallia  of  ferns.  It  used  to  be  a  question 
with  physiologists  whether  starch  ever  existed  in 
animals ;  it  has  been  found  by  Virchow  in  the 
human  blood  and  brain,  and  together  with  cellulose 
in  a  large  number  of  animals.  Microecopists  may 
be  glad  to  know  that  it  has  been  detected  in  des- 
mids,  but  not  in  diatoms.  This  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  if  we  believe  that  both  these  genera  of  minute 
organisms  (which  is  now  the  received  view)  belong 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but,  as  Bacon  would  say, 
nature  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  questioned  to 
enable  us  to  perceive  its  exact  significance. 

Nothing  is  easier  to  one  who  possesses  a  micro¬ 
scope  than  the  observation  of  starch  granules.  Cut 
a  thin  slice  off  a  potato,  and  the  starch  granules 
will  be  seen,  some  large,  some  small ;  packed  in  each 
separate  cell  through  which  the  section  passes.  This 
starch  may  be  isolated,  should  it  be  desired  by  scrap¬ 
ing  the  potato,  or  indeed,  any  vegetable  tissue  over 
a  glass  of  water,  removing  the  cellulose,  which  sinks, 
and  sufi'ering  the  starch,  which  is  diffused  like  a 
milky  solution  through  the  water,  to  settle.  The 
water  must  now  be  poured  off  and  the  powder 
gently  dried,  when  pure  potato  starch  is  the  result. 
If  starch  is  to  be  procured  imn  grain,  the  meal 
must  be  mixed  with  water  to  a  paste,  and  passed 
through  a  sieve,  when  a  white  sticky  substance 
termed  gluten  remains,  and  the  starch  passes  through 
as  before.  Of  course  more  expeditious  means  have 
to  be  employed  by  the  aid  of  chemical  agents,  when 
starch  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities.  The 
residuum  in  the  form  of  white  powder  on  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  microscope  is  found  to  be  made  up  of 
many  little  circular  transparent  bodies,  striped  with 
parallel  rings,  “the  boundaries  of  superimposed 
layers  of  its  substance  ” ;  these  are  concentric  to  a 
^t  (called  technically  the  hUum)  in  each  grain. 
Under  polarized  light,  with  a  plate  of  selenite,  the 
granules  exhibit  wonderful  coloring,  and  the  charac¬ 
teristic  “  blackcrosB,”  marking  the  point  of  intersec¬ 


tion,  viz.  the  hilttm.  The  granules  of  the  potato, 
and  the  tons  leg  mots  (a  species  of  canna)  are 
amongst  the  largest  starch  granules  known ;  those 
which  are  obtained  from  rice  and  the  cereals  gener¬ 
ally  are  much  smaller. '  Indeed,  some  starch  grains 
are  too  minute  to  be  measured  at  all. 

A  long  controversy  has  raged  amongst  physiolo¬ 
gists  as  to  the  structure  of  the  starch  grannie.  Most 
authors  assert  that  the  grannies  grow  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  layers  from  within  outwards,  consequently 
that  the  outermost  layers  are  the  youngest.  Othen 
compare  the  granule  to  a  cell,  and  assert  that  its 
folds  or  layers  are  formed  internally,  the  older  ones 
gradually  expanding  to  make  room  for  the  new 
ones.  “  There  can  be  no  doubt,”  say  the  accom¬ 
plished  authors  of  the  “  Micrographic  Dictionary,” 
“  that  the  first  view  is  correct.”  The  granules  pro¬ 
gressively  develop  themselves  and  grow  within  the 
protoplasm,  or  primordial  substance  of  each  cell,  and 
while  the  hilum  remains  fixed,  the  other  (»r  firee  end 
increases  to  its  normal  size. 

Leaving  these  technical  details,  it  is  worth  while 
noticing  Uiat  although  the  granules  of  the  starches 
are  generally  circular  and  similar,  with  the  peculiar 
concentric  rugosities  of  the  tyjie,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  easy  after  a  little  practice  to  discern  one  kind 
from  another.  Thus  starch  from  the  albumen  of 
maize  is  polygonal,  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of 
the  granules  within  their  celb.  In  the  oat  the 
granules  are  angular  and  compound,  until  pressure 
is  applied.  True  West  Indian  arrowroot  has  much 
similarity  to  potato  starch,  but  its  grains  are  not 
quite  so  large.  Like  most  compounds  of  carbon, 
starch  is  very  protean  in  its  qualities :  — 

Omnia  transformat  sese  in  miracula  reram.’’ 

When  treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  heated 
to  300  degrees,  it  passes  into  gum.  In  this  state  it 
is  known  in  commerce  as  dextrin  or  British  gum, 
and  forms  a  cheap  substitute  for  gum-arabic,  being 
applicable  to  almost  all  the  purposes  for  which  the 
later  article  is  employed.  This  curious  substance  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  pure  alcohol,  and  is  not 
colored  (like  starch)  by  iodine.  It  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  gum-arabic  by  several  chemical  tests, 
but  especially  by  one  property  from  which  it  derives 
its  name  of  dextrin.  It  reflects  a  ray  of  polarized 
light  to  the  right  hand,  whereas  gum-arabm  diverts 
it  to  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  The  sap  of 
almost  all  plants  contains  dextrin,  and  nature  uses 
it  in  conjunction  with  sugar  to  build  up  their  cellu¬ 
lar  or  woody  tissues. 

When  ebullition  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  b 
continued  for  some  time,  the  dextrin  undergoes  a 
further  change,  becoming  glucose  or  grape-sugar. 
This,  like  starch,  is  a  principle  very  generally  dif¬ 
fused  through  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  much 
less  sweet  than  cane-sugar,  into  which,  however, 
when  digested  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  con¬ 
verted.  Nature  effects  the  transformation  of  dex¬ 
trin  into  glucose  in  her  germinating  seeds  and  young 
buds  by  another  method.  Under  the  influence  of 
warmth  and  damp,  the  albuminous  element  of  seeds 
is  changed  into  a  peculiar  azotized  substance  known 
as  diastase,  which  jjossesses  the  same  property  of 
converting  the  starch  of  the  plant  into  dextrin,  and 
ultimately  into  sugar.  Upon  the  formation  of  this 
curious  substance,  diastase,  we  are  dependent  for 
our  beer.  Malt  is  the  production  of  sugar  from  the 
starch  of  barley,  by  inducing  artificial  germination. 
Thus  we  may  conclude  that  plants  transform  the 
starch  they  contain  into  sugar,  cellulose,  or  gum  (to 
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say  nothing  of  their  unassimilable  secretions^,  as  is 
most  needml  for  the  different  functions  of  their  vital 
powers ;  and  so  gutta-percha  and  caoutchouc,  it  has 
been  discovered  by  pursuing  this  line  of  inquiry, 
can  be  artificially  manufactured  from  starch.  When 
potatoes  are  frost-bitten,  the  kindly  favor  of  nature 
has  changed  their  starch  into  sugar,  and  diseased 
potatoes  have  been  utilized  by  extracting  sugar  from 
them  by  the  acid  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Although  generally  associated  with  stiff  collars 
and  cravats,  starch  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  as  an 
alimentary  substance.  It  is  largely  taken  into  the 
system  in  the  common  culinary  vegetables,  in  fruit, 
and  specially  in  bread.  In  these,  however,  it  is 
compounded  with  other  nutritive  principles;  in 
arrowroot,  tapioca,  and  sago,  it  is  taken  in  its  puri¬ 
ty.  Strictly  speaking,  pure  starch  is  not  a  nutri¬ 
tious  substance  ;  together  with  sugar  and  butter  it 
belongs  to  the  carbonaceous  group  of  alimentary 
substances,  which  mainly  serves  to  keep  up  the 
animal  heat  of  the  body.  After  swallowing  any  of 
the  members  of  this  group,  the  blood  assimilates 
them,  and  is  in  the  lungs  brought  into  contact  with 
the  oxygen  taken  in  at  every  inspiration.  Thus 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  the  starches  so  largely 
contain,  unite  with  the  oxygen ;  internal  combus¬ 
tion,  BO  to  speak,  attended  with  animal  heat,  ensues, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  evolved,  is 
given  off  at  each  expiration.  Carbonaceous  food 
then  is  the  fuel  by  which  the  body  maintains  its 
animal  heat ;  it  has  need  of  nitrogenous  substances, 
such  as  butcher’s  meat,  to  form  the  tissues.  In  the 
process  of  eating,  a  principle  called  ptyalin  is  se¬ 
creted,  which  operate  in  the  transformation  above 
mentioned,  speedily  changing  the  starch  into 
sugu. 

Following  our  subject  into  its  domestic  forms, 
arrowroot,  tapioca,  and  ^o,  we  need  only  remind 
readers  that  the  former  is  procured  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  from  the  root-stocks  of  several  plants 
belonging  to  the  Marantacea  family.  It  is  sold  of 
many  qualities,  ranging  from  three  pence  to  two 
shillings  per  pound,  according  to  its  quality  and 
parity,  and  is  frequently  adulterated  with  cheaper 
forms  of  starch,  such  as  potato  and  sago.  Potato 
starch  being  easily  procured  and  sold  at  fourpence 

?er  pound,  is  a  common  ingredient  of  arrowroot 
t  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  that  substance, 
however,  without  having  recourse  to  the  microscope, 
by  remembering  that  potato  starch  is  not  soluble  in 
cold  water,  whereas  arrowroot  can  always  be  so 
dissolved. 

Sago  is  composed  of  large  and  somewhat  flattish 
granules,  and  is  the  pith  of  various  species  of  palms ; 
uie  true  sago-palm  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Tapioca,  another  starch  with  the  granules 
often  united  into  compound  grmns,  is  prepaid  from 
a  poisonous  plant,  called  the  Jantpha  Manikot. 
The  juice  of  this  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  poison¬ 
ing  their  arrows  ;  hence  the  word  arrowroot.  The 
noxious  principle  is  driven  off  from  the  starch  by 
maceration,  in  the  same  way  that  the  acridity  of 
our  Arum  maculatum  (the  common  hedge- weed 
called  by  children  “  Jack-in-the-pulpit,”)  is  banished 
when  the  starch  of  its  root  is  extracted.  This  is  the 
substance  known  as  “  Portland  arrowroot,”  the  Isle 
of  Portland  abounding  in  the  arum,  and  being  the 
miun  seat  of  its  manufacture  into  starch.  One  more 
common  British  starch  may  be  mentioned,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  formerly  much  used  in  this  country,  before 
the  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee,  as  an  agreeable 
article  of  diet,  viz.  s(dep.  This  substance  is  the  starch 


of  the  tubers  of  the  common  meadow  orchis.  These 
forms  of  starch  have  precisely  the  same  action  on 
the  human  system,  varying  only  in  the  difference  of 
their  flavors. 

At  Oswego,  starch  is  now  made  on  a  large  scale 
from  maize.  200,000  bushels  of  maize  yield  40,000 
pounds  of  starch.  An  ingenious  ‘Frenchman  has 
laid  the  Fritillaria  imperialis  (or  Crown  Imperial) 
under  contribution  in  the  same  way ;  calculating 
that  5000  pounds  of  starch  may  thus  be  procured 
from  an  acre  of  land.  At  Nanterre,  a  factory  has 
been  established  to  manufacture  starch  from  horse- 
chestnuts.  Besides  its  domestic  use,  starch  is  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  A  kind 
called  Glenfield  starch  is  extensively  used  in  starch¬ 
ing  fine  goods. 

Not  only  is  an  expensive  sort  of  starch,  arrow- 
root  for  example,  often  largely  adulterated  with  an 
inferior  and  cheaper  kind,  such  as  potato  starch, 
but  starch  itself  is  much  employed  to  adulterate 
other  substances.  Thus  Dr.  Hassall  mentions  his 
having  found  samples  of  coffee  and  sugar,  honey, 
milk,  butter,  opium,  lard,  scammony,  liquorice,  and 
many  kinds  of  confectionery,  adulterated  with 
starch.  It  is  generally  easy  to  detect  the  presence 
of  starch  in  such  articles,  by  the  iodine  test,  and  by 
remembering  that  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  but 
it  requires  experience  in  the  use  of  the  miscroscope 
to  determine  what  particular  kind  of  starch  forms 
the  adulteration. 

The  question  has  often  been  mooted,  when  starch 
was  first  employed  for  the  homely  but  ornamental 
purpose  of  stiffening  linen.  Queen  Elizabeth  used 
it  for  the  portentous  ruffs  she  loved  to  wear,  and  in 
which  painters  have  made  her  portrait  so  familiar 
to  us.  Gerard,  who  was  gardener  to  Cecil  Lord 
Burleigh,  speaks  of  starch ;  and  tells  us  that  “  the 
most  pure  and  white  starch  is  made  of  the  roots  of 
cuckoo-pints,  but  is  most  hurtful  to  the  hands  of  the 
laundresse,  that  hath  the  handling  of  it,  for  it  chop- 
peth,  blistereth,  and  maketh  the  hands  rough  and 
nigged,  and  withal  smarting.” 

A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  opines  that 
starch  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  when  the  wearing  o(‘  lawn  and 
cambric  ruffs  came  into  fashion ;  these  becoming 
articles  of  attire  having  previously  been  made  of  fine 
holland,  and,  therefore,  required  no  compound  to 
stiffen  them.  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  queen 
“had  ruffs  made  thereof  (lawn  and  cambric)  for 
her  own  princely  wearing,  there  was  none  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  could  tell  how  to  starch  them ;  but  the 
queen  made  special  means  for  some  women  that 
could  starch”;  and  a  Mrs.  Guilham,  wife  of  the 
royal  coachman,  was  the  first  starcher. 

In  the  year  1564,  we  read,  Frow  Van  den  Plasse 
condescended  to  leave  her  native  marshes  in 
Flanders,  and  settling  in  London,  gave  lessons  in 
the  gentle  art  of  clear-starching,  at  the  moderate 
price  of  five  pounds  per  lesson,  with  the  additional 
fee  of  twenty  shillings  for  instruction  in  the  mystery 
of  converting  the  “  wheat-flour  bran  and  sometimes 
roots,”  into  “  that  liquid  matter  they  call  starch.” 
Most  likely  five  pounds  means  Flemish  money,  as 
English  church  livings  at  that  period  were  not  un- 
frequently  worth  but  ten  pounds  a  year  of  our 
money. 

Starch  was  made  of  all  hues;  in  the  reign  of 
James  I  yellow  was  the  fashionable  color.  Our 
ancestors  were  indebted  to  the  notorious  Mrs.  Turn¬ 
er,  said  to  have  been  the  widow  of  a  physician,  the 
I  willing  tool  of  that  infamous  clique  who  poisoned 
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Sir  Thotnas  Overbury  in  the  Tower,  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  from  France  of  that  graceful  tincture:  and 
ehe  was  at  once  alpha  and  omega  of  the  custom ;  for 
on  its  becoming  known  to  the  world  of  fashion  that 
she  was  executed  in  “  a  yellow  starched  tiffing  ruff 
and  cuffi”  that  absolute  monarch  decreed  that  his 
subjects  should  no  more  be  clad  in  so  infamous  a 
hue,  and  “  yellow  starch  and  wheeled  fardingales 
were  cried  down.” 

What  would  not  the  gentlemen  of  to-day  give, 
were  a  murderess  to  appear  on  the  scaffold  in  crino¬ 
line  !  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  even  an  edict  of 
the  Empress  of  the  French  could  exterminate  it; 
but  with  the  remembrance  of  the  above-mentioned 
Mrs.  Turner,  and  still  more  of  our  own  time  of  Mrs. 
Mamning  (who  was  executed  in  a  black  satin  dress, 
and  made  that  color  and  material  hateful  to  ladies 
for  years  afterwards),  it  is  most  probable  that  such 
an  occurrence  would  finally  explode  it. 

With  reference  to  its  moral  significance  starch  is 
not  to  be  looked  on  with  a  favorable  eye.  Naturally 
it  has  become  the  symbol  of  haughty  exclusiveness. 
University  dons  are  proverbially  as  stiff  as  their 
neckcloths  to  undergi'aduates.  Old  maids  are 
rendered  the  grimmer  by  starch.  Pride,  riches,  and 
the  novui  homo  are  esteemed  the  special  victims  of 
starch.  “  He  was  somewhat  stiff  to  me,”  speaking 
of  a  martinet,  is  only  another  metaphor  taken  from 
our  subject. 

One  more  story  in  conclusion.  Beau  Brummell 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  enormous  shirt-collars, 
and  stiff  neckerchiefs,  which  were  so  much  in  vogue 
during  the  Regent’s  time.  The  getting  of  them  up 
was  a  matter  of  profound  secrecy.  It  was  never 
explained  until  beau  fled  the  country  to  escape  the 
bailiffs,  when  he  left  a  memorandum  on  his  dressing- 
table  to  the  following  effect,  —  “  Starch  does  the 
trick !  ” 
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I. 

It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  years  ago  since  I  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  an  epidemic  disorder  which  prevailed 
extensively  at  that  time  among  the  young  men  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  commonly  styled  the 
gold-fever,  and  the  fit  seized  me  very  suddenly.  I 
called  one  evening  in  Camden  Town  —  it  was  a 
pleasant  airy  suburb  at  that  time  —  to  see  two  bacj>- 
elor  friends  of  mine  who  shared  lodgings  together. 
I  found  the  floor  of  their  sitting-room  lumbered 
with  boxes. 

“  What  are  you  doing  ?  ”  I  asked  in  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“  We  ’re  oft’  for  the  gold-diggings.” 

“  By  what  ship  ?  ” 

“The  John  Taylor;  next  Wednesday  week.” 

i  recklessly  flung  ray  hat  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  gave  such  a  leap  that  my  head  nearly  bumped 
against  the  ceiling,  and  cried,  — 

“  I  will  go  with  you.” 

“  That ’s  right,  old  boy,”  they  responded.  Go 
and  secure  your  passage  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  She  *8  filling  up  quick.” 

^e  London  atmosphere  was  at  that  time  sur¬ 
charged  with  an  aunferons  insanity.  The  gray, 
sober  light  of  morning  did  not  induce  me  to  swerve 
from  my  resolution  of  the  previous  night ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  soon  as  the  governor  appeared  at  the 
counting-house  I  boldly  walked  into  his  private 
room,  and  discharged  myself. 

The  governor  was,  and,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  is 


still,  —  for  I  am  once  more  back  in  the  <fid  shop,  — 
a  very  jolly  fellow. 

“  You  going  too,  Parker  ?  Well,  well,  I ’m  sor¬ 
ry  for  it ;  but  if  you  young  men  will  insist  on  seeing 
the  diggings,  I  suppose  you  must.  Make  out  a 
check  for  your  salary,  and  I  ’ll  sign  it.”' 

I  next  rushed  off  to  the  firm  who  were  agents  for 
the  John  Taylor.  Dismal  news :  every  berth  on 
board  of  her  was  engaged.  I  had  to  take  my  pas¬ 
sage  by  another  vessel,  and  this  accident  probably 
led  to  the  adventure  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
relate. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  voyage  on  board  the 
Coldstream,  but  shall  merely  say  that  we  reached 
Hobson’s  Bay  safely  in  the  month  of  September. 
Melbourne  was  a  queer  place  at  that  time.  Emi¬ 
grants  were  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  a  week ;  there  were  eighty  thousand  people  in 
a  town  built  to  hold  only  twenty-five  thousand; 
provisions  were  at  famine  prices,  and  all  social 
distinctions  were  turned  topsy-turvy.  The  John 
Taylor  had  arrived  some  time  before  the  Cold¬ 
stream,  and  her  passengers  had  been  scattered  over 
the  length  and  breath  of  the  colony.  After  waiting 
three  days  at  the  miserable  little  post-office  window 
in  Elizabeth  Street,  —  now  supplanted  by  a  palatial 
edifice,  —  in  the  midst  of  an  eager  struggling  crowd 
of  letter-seekers,  I  got  a  communication  firom  my 
London  friends,  saying  that  they  were  gone  to 
Bendigo,  and  would  let  me  know  where  they  were 
as  soon  as  they  were  settled. 

I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  I  had  come  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  solely  and  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
the  diggings,  and  to  the  diggings  I  was  determined 
to  go ;  but  I  did  not  care  to  go  up  the  road  all  by 
myself.  The  hundred  miles  of  bush  which  lay  b^ 
tween  Melbourne  and  Bendigo  was  swarming  at 
that  time  with  escaped  convicts  from  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  who  were  making  up  for  a  lengthened  period 
of  enforced  honesty  by  plundering  and  maltreating 
Her  Majesty’s  lieges  right  and  left.  Terrific  ru¬ 
mors  of  their  outrages  were  circulated.  It  was  of 
no  protection  to  be.  poor.  'The  man  whose  pockets 
were  well  lindd  was  robbed  and  released ;  but  the 
wretch  who  had  nothing  wherewith  to  satisfy  the 
cupidity  of  his  savage  assailants,  was  beaten  to  a 
jelly ;  or,  being  tied  naked  to  a  tree  in  the  lonely 
forest,  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  slow  starva¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  the  weather  was  extremely  unfii- 
vorable  for  travelling :  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the 
roads  were  such  hopeless  quagmires  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  pounds  sterling  was  gladly  paid 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  single  ton  of  goods  to  the 
Bendigo  Creek.  I  decided,  therefore,  to  wiut 
awhile,  and  took  up  my  abode  at  a  tavern  called 
the  Duke  of  York,  which  stood  in  those  days  at  the 
corner  of  Stephen  and  Collins  streets.  The  Duke 
of  York  had  no  doubt  been  a  comfortable  hostelry 
in  the  primitive  days  of  the  colony,  but  at  the  time 
of  my  sojourn  there  it  was  crowded  to  excess.  Extra 
beds  had  been  crammed  into  all  the  bedchambers, 
and  were  instantly  secured  at  pnees  which  would 
be  thought  exorbitant  in  an  aristocratic  West  End 
hotel.  Mattresses  were  laid  at  night  on  all  the  nt- 
ting-room  tables,  and  a  large  shed  in  the  yard,  with 
rough  stone  walls  and  an  earthen  floor,  was  filled 
with  iron  bedsteads;  but  even  this  apartment  — 
which  we  nicknamed  the  cholera  hospital  —  was 
fully  occupied,  and  I  was  fain  to  pay  half  a  crown  a 
night  for  the  privilege  of  laying  my  own  blankets 
on  the  dirty  ground  in  the  confined  space  between 
two  of  the  aforesaid  beds.  There  were  some  draw- 
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backs  to  this  mode  of  paasiiig  the  night  As  moat 
of  room-mates  indulged  in  the  objectionable 

f>ractice  of  smoking  in  bed,  and  as  I  lay  on  a  lower 
erei  than  they  did,  I  was  apt  to  become  the  nnin- 
tentional  target  for  some  of  the  results  of  their 
tobacco-vapor.  Again,  it  was  not  unusual  for  some 
jovial  gentleman  to  enter  the  cholera  hospital  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  bottle  of  champagne 
in  his  hand  and  a  couple  more  under  his  arm ;  he 
would  wake  up  everybody  in  turn,  and  insist  that 
each  of  the  sleepers  so  awakened  should  either  drink 
his  health  or  fignt  him  on  the  spot.  I  have  several 
times  been  aroused  by  the  unwedoome  apparition  of 
this  veritable  **  Champagne  Charlie.” 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  had  very  good  fim  at 
the  Duke  of  York.  As  the  weather  was  cold  and 
wet,  and  as  the  streets  after  dark  were  full  of  foot¬ 
pads,  we  mostly  stayed  at  home  in  the  evening,  and 
amused  ourselves  by  assembling  in  the  parlor  under 
the  guidance  of  an  experienced  chairman,  and  sing¬ 
ing  songs  in  the  most  approved  Sons  of  Harmony 
fauion.  Mr.  Mills  took  the  chair,  a  man  whom  we 
gpeenhorns  looked  upon  with  no  small  awe,  for 
although  only  a  twelvemonth  in  the  colony,  he  was 
report^  to  have  amassed  a  fortune  in  the  diggings, 
and  was  now  on  the  point  of  returning  to  England. 
Moreover,  as  Mr.  Mills  w^  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
had  a  prematurely  bald  forehead  he  assumed  quite  a 
fiftherly  air  towards  a  youngster  like  me,  for  I  was 
not  yet  out  of  my  teens,  and  my  beard  was  still  all 
“  underground.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  up,  young  man  ?  ”  says  Mr. 
Mills  one  morning,  as  we  stood  cleaning  our  boots 
in  the  yard.  (The  landlord  kindly  provided  brushes 
and  bilking.) 

“  Because  I ’m  waiting  to  hear  where  my  ftiends 
are.” 

“  Pooh,  sir ;  never  wait  for  friends  in  this  country. 
Every  day  in  town  is  a  day  lost.  Every  day  there 
is  so  much  gold  subtracted  from  the  soil,  and  every 
day,  consequently,  there  is  so  much  less  left  for  new¬ 
comers.  Why  not  go  up  next  Thursday  in  company 
with  Baldwin  and  Fry?  They, are  going  to  walk 
up  to  Bendigo,  where  your  friends  are.” 

I  ventured  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Mills  that  I  knew 
scarcely  anything  of  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Fry. 

“  No  more  do  I,”  he  retorted.  “  Nobody  knows 
anybody  in  this  delightful  country.  Baldwin  does 
n’t  know  Fry,  Fry  does  n’t  know  Baldwin.  I  know 
neither  of  ’em,  except  as  members  of  the  Duke  of 
York  Harmonic  Society.  1  have  heard  Baldwin 
sa^  that  he  was  first  counterman  to  a  grocer  in  tlie 
Eangsland  Road,  —  on  that  topic  I  have  no  certain 
information ;  but  I  do  know  that  he  sings  a  good 
song.  He  throws  a  pathos  into  that  popular 
ditty,  — 

“  ■  I  had  a  dream,  a  happy  dream, 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  free,’ 

which  is  worthy  of  a  more  refined  atmosphere  than 
that  which  usually  exists  in  the  parlor  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  As  for  Fry,  he  is  a  Dickey  Sam,  as  his 
tongue  will  inform  you,  —  father  reported  to  be  one 
of  Uie  first  horse-d^ers  in  Liverpool.  Though  re¬ 
served,  and  almost  sullen  in  private  life.  Fry  comes 
out  well  in  a  chorus.  I  allude  especially  to  ‘  Land¬ 
lord,  fill  a  flowing  bowl,’  and  ‘  A  hunting  we  will 
go.’  Mr.  Parker,’’  said  this  antipodean  patriarch  of 
uiirtv,  as  he  laid  a  firiendly  bls^king-brush  on  my 
shoulder,  “  I  recommend  you  to  go  np  with  Baldwin 
and  Fry.” 

I  thi^  Mr.  Mills  was  a  good  fellow,  but  too  apt  to 
judge  human  nature  from  the  harmonic  point  of 


view.  I  shidl  not  detail  the  history  of  that  journey 
to  Bendigo,  which  occupied  nearly  a  week,  and 
which  was  full  of  adventures  much  pleasanter  to 
talk  about  afterwards  than  to  endure  at  the  time. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  state  that  Messrs.  Baldwin 
and  Fry  soon  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  journey  was  reached  displayed 
towards  each  other  sentiments  of  the  most  deadly 
hostility.  I  managed  to  keep  on  pretty  good  terms 
with  both ;  still,  it  was  scaremy  pleasant  to  sit  down 
to  breakfast  with  two  men  who  never  opened  their 
mouths  except  to  snarl,  and  on  one  occasion  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  extremity  of  hurling  pannikins  at 
each  other’s  heads.  The  hardships  of  bush-travel¬ 
ling  lay  bare  weaknesses  which  a  lengthened  course 
of  harmonic  reunions  might  never  discover.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  liked  Baldwin  better  than  Fry.  To  me 
he  was  exceedingly  civil,  whereas  Fry  was  morose 
to  both  of  us. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
famous  Bendigo  gold-field,  Mr.  Baldwin  announced 
his  intention  of  parting  from  us,  as  he  had  friends  in 
a  gully  hard  by.  He  took  me  aside,  and  said  that 
1  (with  an  emphasis  on  the  pronoun)  had  always 
respected  his  feelings  and  treated  him  like  a  gentle¬ 
man,  which  it  could  be  plainly  seen  I  was  myself,  in 
spite  of  my  blue  serge  shirt.  Alone  we  should  have 
been  as  cosey  as  could  be  together,  away  from  that 
surly  brute  of  a  Liverpool  horse-corser ;  and  could 
1  oblige  him  with  the  temporary  loan  of  thirty  shil¬ 
lings  ?  he  had  miscalculated  the  expenses  of  the 
road,  and  his  funds  were  in  the  Union  Bank  at 
Melbourne.  1  was  such  a  confiding  youth  in  those 
days  that  I  lent  Mr.  Baldwin  the  money  without 
a  qualm.  He  copied  an  address  which  I  gave  him 
very  carefully  in  his  pocket-book ;  but  though  fifteen 
years  have  since  elapsed  I  have  never  heard  from 
him.  Perhaps  the  perusal  of  this  narrative  may 
recall  the  circumstance  to  his  memory. 

As  for  Fry,  he  was  morose,  horribly  morose,  but,  I 
really  believe,  thoroughly  honest.  After  the  part¬ 
ing  with  Baldwin,  which  he  characterized  as  a  good 
riddance  of  bad  rubbish,  we  traversed  numerous 
gullies  and  ranges  in  search  of  a  man  whom  Fry 
knew.  I  may  here  observe  that  the  aspqct  of  the 
diggings  was  very  different  to  what  I  had  expected. 
Except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Government 
Camp,  where  the  storekeepers’  tents,  with  their  gay 
flags,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  country  fair,  there 
was  none  of  the  crowd  and  bustle  which  I  had 
anticipated.  The  whole  area  of  the  gold-field  was 
as  large,  perhaps,  as  the  area  of  London,  and 
the  auriferous  "valleys  or  hollows,  which  lay  par¬ 
allel  like  streets,  were  separated  by  wide  undulat¬ 
ing  tracts  of  forest  country. 

At  length,  just  as  it  grew  dark,  we  reached  Iron 
Bark  Gully,  wearied  and  hungry.  It  was  here  that 
Fry’s  friend  lived,  and,  after  numerous  inquiries 
at  all  the  diggers’  tents  we  passed,  we  learnt  that 
Brocklebank  kept  the  Royal  Liver  Store,  near  the 
head  of  the  gully. 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  I  had  tumbled  down 
several  times  among  the  tree-stumps  from  sheer 
fatigue  and  weariness,  when  we  reached  Brockle- 
bank’s  establishment  It  consisted  of  a  large  tent 
with  boarded  sides,  and  was  quite  a  mammoth 
edifice  compared  with  the  tiny  residential  dwell¬ 
ings  which  lay  scattered  around  it 

I  felt  veiy  fricndloss  and  dispirited  upon  our 
arrival,  for  1  could  not  reckon  that  Brocklebank 
would  extend  bis  hospitality  to  me  as  well  as  to  Fry, 
and  I  had  no  fancy  Iot  sleeping  alone  out  of  doors 
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wrapped  in  my  blankets,  though  in  company  1  had 
done  so  for  several  successive  nights.  On  nearing 
Fry’s  voice,  Brocklebank  came  to  the  door  of  his 
tent,  and  I  was  at  once  prepossessed  by  his  quiet, 
genticman-like  appearance.  lie  was  a  young  man 
of  twenty-four,  with  a  pale,  handsome  face,  and 
large,  dark,  e-xpressive  eyes. 

“  This,”  says  Fry,  in  the  most  ungracious  way, 
pointing  to  me  as  if  I  was  a  cur-dc^  “  is  a  chap  I 
came  up  the  road  with.  1  don’t  ow  anything 
about  him,”  he  added,  in  an  audible  whisper. 

“  Ha'^e  you  no  friends  on  Bendigo  ?  ”  asked 
Brocklebank,  kindly. 

“  None  that  I  can  find  to-night,”  I  replied,  blush¬ 
ing  like  a  school-girl,  “  but  I  hope  to  nnd  them  in 
a  day  or  two.” 

Some  whispered  conversation  took  place  between 
Fry  and  Brocklebank  after  this. 

“  1  must  take  the  poor  boy  in,”  I  beard  the  latter 
say. 

“  Well,  don’t  hold  me  responsible,”  growled  the 
former ;  “  I  know  nothing  of  him.” 

I  don’t  think  Fry  had  any  special  animosity 
against  me,  it  was  merely  his  natural  crustiness; 
but  1  felt  so  angry  with  him  that  I  could  have 
rushed  upon  him  and  assaulted  him  on  the  spot. 
My  wrath,  however,  was  dissipated  by  Brocklebank 
saying,  in  a  pleasant  voice,  — 

“  Come  in,  Mr.  Parker,  don’t  be  afraid ;  I  can 
give  you  a  shake-down,  and  as  soon  as  1  get  a  pot 
of  tea  ready  you  shall  have  some  sardines  and  soft 
bread,  which  I  dare  say  will  be  a  treat  after  the 
rough  fare  of  the  road.” 

I  slept  that  night  like  a  dozen  humming-tops. 
Only  those  who  have  lain  for  several  successive 
nights  under  the  cold  sky  of  a  Victorian  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  have  woke  up  drenched,  perhaps,  with 
rain,  can  appreciate  the  delight  of  a  roof  overhead, 
albeit  only  a  roof  of  canvas. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast.  Fry  rose,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  his  fellow-townsman  in  his  usual  curt,  mo¬ 
rose  style,  said,  — 

“  I ’m  off  to  Eagle  Hawk  ”  (this  was  a  gully  some 
two  miles  distant)  “  to  look  after  my  mates.  See 
you  again  to-morrow.  You ’d  best  find  your  mates 
too,”  he  added,  bestowing  a  parting  glance  on  me. 

After  the  departure  of  surly  Fry  I  breathe<l  more 
freely,  and  felt  less  like  an  interloper.  Nothing 
could  be  kinder  than  Brocklebank’s  manner  to¬ 
wards  me  ;  he  could  not  have  treated  me  with  more 
consideration  if  I  h-ad  come  recommended  by  his 
most  intimate  friend,  instead  of  being  a  mere  waif 
and  stray  of  the  great  Australian  immigration.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  keeping  a  retail  store,  and  selling 
glasses  of  lemonade,  bottles  of  pickles,  and  diggers’ 
boots  to  any  chance  passer-by,  I  learnt  that  he  was 
a  young  man  of  highly  respectable  connections  in 
Liverpool,  the  son  of  a  Nonconformist  minister,  and 
that,  like  myself,  he  had  been  drawn  out  by  a  spirit 
of  adventure.  I  presently  asked  him  how  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  set  about  finding  my  friends.  On  hearing  that 
I  possessed  no  more  special  address  than  Bendigo, 
he  shook  his  head,  said  that  the  digging  covered 
an  enormous  area,  and  that  I  mi^ht  spend  a  month 
in  visiting  every  gully  in  succession.  I  had  better 
call  at  the  post-office  on  the  Camp,  and  ascertain  if 
there  was  a  letter  awaiting  me  there. 

I  went  to  the  Camp,  and  inquired  at  the  post- 
office.  There  was  no  letter  for  “Mr.  Frederick 
Parker,  late  of  Watling  Street,  London.”  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Iron  Bark  Gully  in  rather  a  desponding 
frame  of  mind.  I  was  heartly  ashamed  of  myself  at 


the  time  for  my  low  spirits,  but  I  am  not  surprised 
now  that  a  lad  of  eighteen,  who  in  London  had 
been  surrounded  by  attentive  friends  and  relations, 
should  feel  rather  lonely  among  the  motley,  self- 
seeking  herd  of  gold-hunters.  I  told  Brocklebank 
of  my  ill  fortune,  and  asked  him  what  I  had  better  da 

“  Do  nothing  to-<iay,”  he  said,  kindly.  “  You  are 
tired  with  your  week’s  travelling.  Take  it  easy. 
You  can  make  yourself  useful  by  helping  me  in  the 
store.” 

I  was  delighted  at  these  words,  and  fell  to  work 
with  alacrity.  Before  two  hours  had  elapsed  I 
found  myself  dispiensing  slices  of  bacon  at  three 
shillings  a  pound,  and  assisting  sturdy  diggers,  seat¬ 
ed  on  a  tree-stump  in  ftont  of  the  Royal  Liver,  to 
pull  on  refractory  pturs  of  new  boots.  Our  dis¬ 
tinctive  flag,  bearing  as  its  emblem  the  fabulous 
bird  which  forms  the  crest  of  the  good  town  of  Liv¬ 
erpool,  waved  gracefully  overhead  in  the  sunshine, 
and  my  spirits  rose  as  I  once  more  found  myself  of 
some  use  in  the  world. 

In  those  primitive  days  there  was  little  coin  cur¬ 
rent  on  the  diggings.  Miners  paid  for  their  stores 
in  virgin  gold  just  dug  from  the  soil.  Storekeepers 
made  large  profits  by  these  transactions,  for,  owing 
to  the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  the  value  of  gold  was 
from  five  shillings  to  ten  shillings  an  ounce  lower 
on  the  diggings  than  it  was  in  Melbourne.  I  forget 
the  exact  prices  now,  but  I  think  that  gold  pur¬ 
chased  on  Bendigo  in  1852  at  three  pounds  five 
shillings  and  three  pounds  ten  shillings  an  ounce, 
was  worth  three  pounds  fifteen  in  Melbourne.  In 
these  systematic  days,  when  the  smallest  margin  of 
profit  attracts  speculators  to  the  most  distant  gold¬ 
field,  such  a  difference  seems  almost  incredible. 
Some  of  the  storekeepers  were  sad  rogues,  and,  not 
content  with  their  fair  profits,  cheated  the  hard-toil¬ 
ing  miners  who  visited  their  establishments  by 
means  of  false  weights  and  other  devices;  but 
Brocklebank  was,  I  am  sure,  thoroughly  upright 
and  honest  in  all  his  dealings.  His  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  when  a  gold  trans.'iction  took  place  was  at 
once  business-like  and  simple.  He  weighed  the 
gold  carefully  in  his  scales,  and  kept  each  parcel  in 
a  separate  paper,  with  the  name  of  the  seller,  the 
date  of  the  transaction,  and  the  precise  weight  of 
the  contents,  marked  legibly  upon  it.  All  these 
packets  were  kept  in  a  tin  box,  which  at  night  was 
deposited  in  a  little  secret  chamber  under  the  floor¬ 
ing  of  the  tent.  I  soon  discovered  that  Brockle¬ 
bank  was  much  liked  and  respected  b^  the  sur¬ 
rounding  population.  Men  would  come  in,  and  sell 
several  ounces  of  gold,  take  away  only  a  few  shil¬ 
lings’  worth  of  goods  in  exchange,  and  leave  the 
balance  in  his  hands  to  cover  future  transactions. 
“  I  can  trust  you.  Muster  Brocklebank,”  I  heard  a 
rough  old  digger  say,  “  and  my  gold ’s  a  deal  safer 
in  your  big  store  than  in  my  bit  of  a  shanty 
yonder.” 

As  for  myself,  I  felt  highly  pleased  that  Brockle¬ 
bank  should  trust  me,  —  an  entire  stranger,  —  so 
implicitly,  and  I  resolved  to  work  as  zealously  as  I 
could  in  his  service  while  under  his  roof,  as  a  practi¬ 
cal  proof  of  my  gratitude. 

After  the  sunnad  set,  and  all  work  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  for  the  day,  three  or  four  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  adjacent  tents  strolled  across  to  the 
Royal  Liver  Store,  and  sitting  down  in  front  of  that 
establishment  on  a  gigantic  prostrate  Ic^,  in  one 
end  of  which  a  perpetual  fire  was  burning,  lighted 
their  pipes,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  news  of 
the  day.  The  conversation  was  mostly  of  a  mo- 
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notonous  character,  and  referred  chiefly  to  mining 
topics.  How  Tom’s  new  windlass  had  given  way, 
how  Harry  had  picked  a  half-ounce  nugget  out  of 
his  “wash-dirt,”  how  Dick  had  tumbled  down  a 
thirty-foot  hole  while  out  ’possuming  the  previous 
night.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  decency 
and  respectability  of  our  visitors.  Before  I  leit 
England,  and  even  after  my  arrival  in  Melbourne, 

I  had  pictured  life  on  the  diggings  as  an  existence 
of  wild  excitement,  where  the  perpetual  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  fabulous  gains,  and  the  sight  of  lucky  gam¬ 
blers  shovelling  out  the  yellow  metal,  would  keep 
the  brain  in  a  state  of  fever.  In  actual  fact,  Iron 
Bark  Gully  was  a  most  prosaic,  sober  place.  Men 
worked  from  six  to  six,  and  took  it  as  coolly  as  nav¬ 
vies  on  piecework,  that  is  to  say,  they  went  at  it 
with  a  will.  Work  over,  they  made  their  dampers, 
washed  out  their  socks  and  shirts,  or  lounged  round 
an  open-air  fire,  discussing  the  locm  gossip. 
Brocklebank,  however,  informed  me  in  the  eourse 
of  the  evening,  when  we  were  alone  together,  that 
the  little  community  gathered  together  at  the  head 
of  Iron  Bark  Gully  consisted  of  exceptionally  quiet 
and  respectable  people.  Several  of  them  came 
from  South  Australia,  a  colony  which  has  always 
maintained  a  high  reputation,  and  one  or  two  of 
those  standing  by  our  log-fire  were  substantial  Ade- 
lidde  tradesmen,  who,  having  been  smitten  by  the 
universal  epidemic,  had  deserted  their  shops,  and 
come  to  seek  a  speedier  road  to  fortune.  One  of 
these  adventurers,  a  chemist  and  druggist  from 
Rundle  Street,  Adelaide,  took  my  fancy  immediate- 
W,  and  we  soon  became  very  intimate  together. 
He  advised  me  to  be  in  no  hurry  about  beginning 
gold-digging.  There  was  plenty  of  time,  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  gold  left  in  spite  of  all  the  croaking  one 
heard.  Then,  by  way  of  consoling  me  for  my  lone¬ 
liness,  he  hinted  that  if.  in  a  few  days,  I  should 
be  unable  to  find  my  friends,  —  and  he  thought 
it  very  likely  that  I  might  never  find  them,  —  he 
would  try  and  introduce  me  to  some  respectable 
mates. 

But  these  prudent  observations  scarcely  satisfied 
my  youthful  ardor.  I  had  travelled  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  miles  to  dig  gold,  and  I  wanted  to  begin  at 
once.  I  confessed  my  longings  to  my  new  friend, 
Langford. 

“Well,”  he  remarked,  “if  you’re  very  anxious 
to  begin,  you  can  go  ‘  surfacing  ’  by  yourself.  Gold 
u  fbund  m  minute  quantities  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  soil  of  these  gullies.  I  have  seen  a  man 
washing  the  common  road  dust,  and  as  he  went  on 
all  day  at  it  I  fancy  it  paid  him.  You  won’t  want 
many  implements.  A  pick,  a  shovel,  and  a  tin  dish, 
will  set  you  up  as  a  ‘  suidacer.’  ” 

These  words  impressed  me  amazingly.  How  de¬ 
lightful  it  would  be,  with  nothing  but  a  tin  dish, 
to  wash  out  in  the  course  of  the  morning  gold 
enough  for  a  week’s  board !  I  reckoned  thus :  “  Be¬ 
tween  breakfast  and  dinner  I  can  surely  wash'  out 
twelve  dishes  full  of  dirt;  well,  if  each  of  those 
dishes  only  contains  twelve  grains  of  gold,  the  mer¬ 
est  specks  possible,  I  shall  have  six  pennyweights  of 
gold,  worth  eighteen  shillings  or  a  pound.”  Such 
were  my  sanguine  expectations. 

Before  going  to  bed  that  night,  Brocklebank,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  custom  which  he  told  me  he  invariably 
observed,  went  carefully  over  all  the  little  packets 
of  gold-dust  which  he  had  bought,  either  during 
that  day  or  on  former  occasions. 

“  Twenty-seven  packets,”  I  heard  him  say  aloud. 

He  then  placed  them,  box  and  all,  in  the  little 


receptacle  under  the  floor  of  the  tent,  unchained 
Boxer,  the  bull-mastiff,  who  had  been  tied  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  examined  the  capping  of  his  revolver, 
placed  it  beneath  his  bed  witmn  arm’s  length,  and 
retired  to  rest. 

Perhaps  I  had  slept  too  soundly  the  night  before, 
perhaps  I  was  excited  by  the  thoughts  of  the  glit¬ 
tering  gold  which  I  hoped  to  wash  out  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  —  at  any  rate,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  was 
unable  to  get  to  sleep.  At  last,  tired  Nature  as¬ 
serted  her  dominion,  and  I  dozed  off  imperceptibly. 

I  cannot  say  how  long  I  had  been  asleep,  when  I 
awoke  suddenly  with  a  convulsive  start,  opened  my 
eyes,  and  gazed  confusedly  around  me.  But  was  I 
really  aw^e,  or  was  this  merely  an  attack  of  night¬ 
mare  ?  What  I  saw  was  sufficiently  disquieting. 
Brocklebank  had  been  the  last  to  get  into  l^d,  and 
he  had  extinguished  the  candle.  But  when  I  awoke 
— or  fancied  I  had  awoke,  for  on  the  following 
morning  I  attributed  all  my  terrors  to  the  heaviness 
of  an  unleavened  cake  which  I  had  eaten  for  supper, 
—  when  I  awoke,  my  eyes  were  dazzled  by  a  bright 
light,  and  I  presently  perceived  that  there  were  no 
less  than  three  candles  burning,  two  on  the  counter 
where  we  were  accustomed  to  weigh  out  the  grocer¬ 
ies,  and  one  on  the  floor.  I  was  still  more  surprised 
to  observe  that  Brocklebank  was  out  of  bed,  par¬ 
tially  dressed,  and  that  he  was  stooping  over  the  cav¬ 
ity  where  his  treasures  were  deposited.  His  back 
was  towards  me,  so  that  I  could  not  discern  his  face, 
or  make  out  what  he  was  doing  ;  but  after  a  few 
moments,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  confronted  me.  I 
was  horrified.  The  handsome  faee,  which  a  few 
hours  previously  had  worn  such  a  calm,  business¬ 
like  expression,  was  now  distorted  by  passion ;  the 
eyes  which  had  sparkled  with  a  kindly  shrewdness, 
now  glared  wildly,  yet  in  such  a  vacant,  objectless 
manner,  that  they  appeared  totally  unconscious  that 
I  was  staring  into  them  with  all  my  might.  A  few 
moments  later,  after  he  had  carefully  replaced  the 
flag  which  concealed  his  gold-chamber  from  ordina¬ 
ry  view,  Brocklebank  put  his  hand  beneath  his 
hed,  and  drew  out  his  revolver.  The  sight  of  the 
weapon  seemed  to  enrage  him ;  he  ground  his  teeth 
together,  and  began  to  pace  rapidly  round  and 
round  the  tent.  far  as  I  could  juc^,  it  was  the 
dead  hour  of  the  night,  and  all  sounds,  except  the 
distant  hayings  of  a  dog,  had  up  to  this  moment 
been  hushed.  But  the  noise  of  Brocklebank’s  rapid 
footsteps  aroused  the  watchful  bull-mastiff  outside, 
and  he  began  to  growl.  The  sound  of  the  dog’s 
voice,  subdued  as  it  was,  seemed  to  fill  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  store  with  alarm.  His  flushed  counte¬ 
nance  grew  pale ;  he  hastened  round  and  round  the 
tent  with  singular  rapidity,  and  as  he  performed  this 
strange  marA,  he  pointed  his  revolver  successively 
towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  mutter¬ 
ing,  “North,  east,  south,  and  west  My  enemies 
are  on  all  sides.” 

I  felt  very  much  alarmed  while  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  scene  was  being  enacted ;  but  I  also  felt  entire¬ 
ly  helpless,  as  if  some  superhuman  power  had 
chained  my  limhs  to  the  bed  on  which  I  lay.  I 
gradually  formed  a  conviction  that  I  was  only 
dreaming,  that  the  alarming  figure  before  me,  with 
its  distorted  countenance,  its  muttered  threats,  and 
its  brandished  weapon,  was  only  a  creature  of  the 
imagination,  and  that  the  real  Brocklebank  was  fast 
asleep  in  his  bed. 

This  conviction  must,  I  suppose,  have  soothed  me 
considerably,  for  the  imaginary  Brocklebank  had 
scarcely  uttered  the  words  which  1  have  just  re- 
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corded,  when  I  was  overcome  by  an  irresistible 
drowsiness,  and  remembered  nothing  further. 

II. 

Bkocklf.bank  looked  so  calm,  and  quiet,  and 
business-like  the  next  morning,  that  I  feared  to  tell 
him  my  dream,  lest  he  should  laugli  at  me  ;  so  after 
a  hasty  breakfast  I  went  over  to  Langford’s  tent,  for 
he  had  promised  to  show  me  how  to  make  a  damper. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  my  instructor 
was  not  to  be  Langford  himself,  for  he  had  gone  off 
to  work,  but  his  wile.  She  was  a  comely,  lady-like 
young  woman,  with  her  face  and  arms  just  a  little 
I  bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  but  very  neat  and 
clean  in  her  person.  We  got  on  very  pleasantly 
togetlier,  and  as  soon  as  her  practical  lecture  was 
concluded,  being  bent  on  immediately  exercising 
the  avocation  of  a  gold-digger,  I  started  off  to  the 
Camp,  —  where  all  the  principal  stores  were  situ¬ 
ated,  about  two  miles  distant,  —  and  there  purchased 
a  pick,  a  shovel,  a  tin  dish,  and  sundry  otfier  useful 
paraphernalia  appertaining  to  the  craft  of  gold-min¬ 
ing.  Choosing  a  sequestered  spot,  —  for  I  felt  a 
little  ashamed  of  working  all  by  myself,  —  I  set  to 
work  clearing  away  the  surface  soil,  breaking  it  up 
as  small  as  possible,  and  then  carefully  washing  it, 
by  means  of  my  tin  dish,  in  a  pool  close  at  hand.  1 
worked  with  extreme  ardor  during  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  day  till  the  sun  was  almost  setting, 
insomuch  that  I  forgot  all  about  dinner,  and  satis¬ 
fied  myself  with  a  piece  of  biscuit  which  I  had  in 
my  pocket.  I  then  returned  to  Iron  Bark  Gully 
with  the  glittering  treasures  which  my  industry  had 
secured  carefully  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  newspaper. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  it,  out  it  appeared  to 
weigh  very  light.  “  Perhaps,  however,”  I  remarked 
to  my  innocent  self,  “  Australian  gold  is  lighter  than 
other  gold.”  I  afterwards  discovered  that  my  fan¬ 
cied  treasure  consisted  of  nothing  more  precious 
than  minute  particles  of  mica,  a  glittering  substanee 
very  abundant  on  the  diggings. 

I  reached  the  Royal  River  Store  just  as  the  sun, 
at  the  moment  of  setting,  shone  out  irom  beneath  a 
huge  bank  of  purple  clouds,  and  illuminated  all  the 
dingy  green  tree-tops  with  a  glorious  ruddy  ra¬ 
diance.  I  never  see  this  peculiar  sunset  now,  beau¬ 
tiful  as  it  is,  without  a  sense  of  uneasiness ;  it  recalls 
such  a  bitter  moment  in  my  life. 

A  group  of  half  a  dozen  persons  were  assembled 
round  the  smouldering  log-fire  in  front  of  the  store, 
apparently  in  grave  and  earnest  consultation.  I  at 
once  recognized  Brocklebank,  Langford,  and  my 
sulky  road  companion.  Fry. 

I  was  quite  pleased  to  see  Fry.  He  seemed  like 
an  old  friend.  “  Hallo,  Fry,”  I  exclaimed,  jovially, 
“  how  are  you  ?  ” 

In  reply  to  the^  words  Mr.  Fry  turned  upon  me 
one  of  the  sourest  faces  ever  manufactured  in  the 
busy  town  of  Liverpool.  He  did  not  vouchsafe  a 
word  in  answer  to  my  salutation,  but  said  in  a  low 
tone,  which,  however,  I  was  perfectly  able  to  hear, 
“  I  told  you,  Brocklebank,  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
fellow.” 

As  these  words  were  uttered,  I  observed  that  all 
the  company  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  me,  and  that 
their  gaze  was  of  a  peculiarly  searching  character. 
I  felt  uncomfortable,  and  being  of  a  sensitive  tem¬ 
perament,  blushed  up  to  the  tips  of  my  ears.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  this  prolonged  stare,  Brocklebank 
laid  his  hand  on  Langford’s  arm,  and  whispered 
something  In  his  ear.  Langford  then  stepped  fbr- 
ward,  and  addressed  me  thus :  — 
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“  Mr.  Parker,  I ’ve  something  very  unpleasant  to 
tell  you.  For  the  last  two  nights  you  have  slept  in 
Brocklebank’s  tent - ” 

“  Yes,”  I  replied  in  a  low  tone,  fearing  that  some¬ 
thing  dreadful  was  coming. 

“  I ’m  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Brocklebank,  on 
counting  his  gold  to-day,  found  one  packet  deficient. 
There  should  have  been  twenty-seven  parcels, — 
there  were  only  twenty-six.  A  packet  containing 
five  ounces  fifteen  pennyweights,  and  numbered  one 
hundred  and  three,  was  missing.” 

A  painful  silence  of  several  moments’  duration 
followed  this  statement. 

I  fancied,  but  perhaps  it  was  only  fancy,  that  I 
trembled  violently,  and  that  I  became  red  and  pale 
In  sudden  alternations.  At  first  my  tongue  clove  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth,  but  presently  I  contrived  to 
say,  — 

“  You  suspect  me  ?  ” 

No  immediate  reply  was  given  to  my  question,  but 
as  I  looked  round  upon  the  stem  faces  of  my  aceus- 
ers,  I  chanced  to  catch  Fry’s  eye.  He  at  once  said, 
morosely,  — 

“Yes,  we  do.  Who  else  could  we  suspect?  I 
told  Brocklebank  I  knew  nothing  of  you.” 

“  Y  ou  are  sure  the  packet  is  missing,  Mr.  Lang¬ 
ford  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Brocklebank  and  myself,  Mr.  Parker,”  answered 
the  chemist,  “  are,  I  ho^,  the  last  men  in  the  world 
to  bring  a  hasty  accusation  against  any  one.  The 
tin  box  containing  the  gold  has  been  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  presence  of  all  the  persons  now  here, 
has  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  ay,”  replied  a  number  of  voices. 

“  And,”  continued  Langford,  “  there  are  only 
twenty-six  packets  in  it.” 

“  Would  you  like  to  search  me  ?  ”  I  demanded. 

“  No  sir,”  said  Langford,  after  a  pause.  “  If  you 
are  innocent,  it  would  be  a  useless  indignity ;  if  you 
are  guilty,  the  gold  would  certainly  not  be  on  your 
person.”  , 

“  There  are  plenty  of  hollow  trees  on  Bendigo,” 
observed  Fry. 

These  words  forcibly  showed  me  how  difiScult  it 
would  be  to  prove  my  innocence.  I  had  no  fnends 
in  the  colony  except  my  brother-adventurers  from 
London,  and  even  if  I  could  find  them,  their  certifi¬ 
cate  of  respectability  would  count  for  very  little.  I 
had  a  few  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  of  some 
standing  in  the  colony,  but  I  had  left  them  in  my 
box  at  Slelboume,  and  they  would  not  have  proved 
my  identity,  for  I  might  have  purloined  them  from 
somebody  else.  I  suso  remembered  that,  having 
previously  not  expended  a  sixpence  since  my  arriviQ 
on  Bendigo  in  Fry’s  company,  I  had  that  morning 
bought  fifteen  shillings’  worth  of  tools. 

I  was  so  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  horror, 
that  I  sat  down  on  the  log  and  shed  tears, —  a 
womanish  exhibition  of  grief,  of  which  an  hour 
earlier  I  should  have  deemed  myself  incapable. 

A  whispered  consultation  now  took  place  between 
my  accusers.  I  heard  the  word  “  Police  ”  mentioned, 
and  Fry  said,  “  Yes,  and  the  sooner  the  better.” 
Then  Liangford  interposed,  “  No,  not  to-night,  let  us 
wait  till  the  morning.”  He  then  once  more  ad¬ 
dressed  me, — 

“Please  to  understand,  Mr.  Parker,  that  we  do 
not  charge  yon  with  robbery,  but  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  you.” 

“  I  don’t  go  so  far  as  you,  Langford,”  interposed 
Brocklebank,  hastily.  “I  don’t  even  say  that  1  sus¬ 
pect  Mr.  Paiker ;  I  merely  assert  that  a  parcel  of 
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gold  has  disappeared.  As  a  practical  proof  of  my 
freedom  from  suspicion,  I  should  like  him  to  remain 
in  my  tent  to-night.” 

“  lliank  yon,  Mr.  Brocklebank,”  I  answered, 
“  for  all  your  kindness,  but  I  cannot  accept  your 
offer.” 

“  He  means  to  bolt,”  muttenMl  Fry. 

“  I  do  not  mean  to  bolt,  Mr.  Fry,”  I  exclaimed, 
experiencing  for  the  first  time  a  sense  of  indignation 
which  tended  to  lessen  my  despondency.  “I  have 
no  tent,  so  I  shall  lie  in  my  blankets  under  a  tree, 
and  if  you,  Mr.  Frj',  or  any  other  persons,  choose  to 
keep  guard  over  me  all  night  I  shall  not  complain.” 

“  You  had  better  accept  my  offer,  Parker,”  urged 
Brocklebank,  courteously.  “  There  is  a  storm  brew¬ 
ing  over  yonder.” 

“  I  cannot,”  I  answered.  “  I  don’t  mind  getting 
wet.” 

The  politeness  and  civility  with  which  all  these 
people  treated  me  —  Fry  excepted  —  cut  me  to  the 
neart.  Had  they  been  a  set  of  brutal  ruffians, 
ready  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  the 
keen  sense  of  injustice  would  have  deadened  my 
grief;  but  these  men  acted  in  the  most  cautious, 
law-abiding  manner ;  they  even  hesitated  to  charge 
me  with  the  crime  which  they  suspected  I  had  com¬ 
mitted.  And  how  base  a  crime  it  was !  I  was  a 
friendless  stranger,  Brocklebank  took  me  in,  treated 
me  as  if  I  had  b^n  his  own  brother,  and  I  had 
apparently  repaid  him  by  committing  a  heartless 
robbery. 

As  may  be  imagined,  I  passed,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  a  nuserable  night,  though  the  bodily 
inconvenience  was  trivial  compared  with  the  shame 
which  consumed  me.  I  lighted  a  small  fire  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  and  after  eating  the  remainder  of  my 
biscuit,  and  drinking  a  pannikin  of  cold  water, 
rolled  myself  in  my  mankets,  and  lay  down.  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  buy  any  tea  or  other  provisions  at 
the  Royal  Liver  Store,  for  I  felt  that  the  proprietor 
would  nattirally  believe  that  the  brazen-fficed  cul- 

Frit  was  spending  the  proceeds  of  his  villany ;  and 
determined  not  to  go  elsewhere,  lest  my  accusers 
should  suspect  that  I  meditated  fright  1  had  Just 
covered  my  head  to  shield  my  face  from  the  keen 
south  wind  which  was  whistling  among  the  trees, 
when  I  heard  a  gentle,  womanly  voice  saying,  close 
by  me,  — 

“  Mr.  Parker,  my  husband  has  bid  me  bring  you 
a  pannikin  of  nice  hot  tea.  He  saw  that  you  had 
none.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Langford,  I  don’t  want  it.” 

“  And  he  saj-s  you  had  better  go  and  sleep  in  his 
mate’s  tent.” 

“  No,  I  am  resolved  to  stay  here.” 

“  At  least  drink  the  tea,  to  please  me,”  she 
urged.  “  Perhaps  you  will  drink  it  if  I  tell  you, 
that  though  the  others  think  you  guilty,  I  believe 
you  innocent.” 

“  ^Vhy  do  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Langford  ?  ”  1  said, 
uncovering  my  face,  and  raising  myself  on  my  el¬ 
bow. 

“  I  cannot  tell ;  but  you  have  not  the  face  or 
the  manner  of  a  thief.  I  am  sure  you  are  innocent, 
and  I  pray  (3od  you  may  be  proved  so.  There,  I 
will  set  the  tea  by  j’our  side  ;  drink  it,  it  will  keep 
you  warm.  Good  night.” 

“  Good  night,”  I  murmured,  and  felt  comforted. 
There  was  one  person  who  thought  me  inno¬ 
cent. 

For  a  long  time  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  and  as  I 
lay  awake  I  wondered  whether  anybody  was  keep¬ 


ing  watch.  The  howling  of  the  wind  among  the 
trees  made  so  much  noise  that  my  ears  were  unable 
to  detect  any  stealthy  movement  of  human  feet ;  but 
I  afterwards  learnt  that  morose  Mr.  Fry  —  without 
any  feeling  of  personal  animosity,  but  simply  as  a 
matter  of  duty — had  posted  himself  in  a  mimosa- 
bush  in  my  immediate  vicinity,  and  kept  his  finger 
on  the  trigger  of  his  revolver,  lest  I  should  make  a 
sudden  spring  from  my  hard  couch,  and  attempt  to 
fly  under  the  cover  of  darkness. 

At  length  I  sank  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  from  which  I 
was  awakened  about  dawn  by  a  sensation  of  extreme 
chilliness.  I  looked  around;  the  wind  had  lulled, 
and  a  steady  soaking  rain  was  coming  down.  I  got 
up,  shook  myself,  and  as  my  fire  had  been  quenched 
by  the  wet,  walked  over  to  the  public  fire  in  front 
of  the  Royal  Liver.  This  fire  had  so  thoroughly 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  big  log  which  formed 
its  basis,  that  nothing  short  of  a  tremendous  thunder¬ 
storm  could  put  it  out.  I  placed  a  heap  of  cfiips  on 
the  red  embers,  and  presently  produced  a  cheerful 
blaze,  which  afforded  some  warmth  to  my  chilled 
limbs.  By  degrees  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
gully  rose  from  their  beds,  and  began  leisurely  to 
make  preparations  for  breakfast,  the  day  being  too 
wet  to  admit  of  any  “  sinking  ”  operations.  Amongst 
others,  Mr.  Fry  made  his  appearance,  looking  more 
sour  than  ever,  which  was  no  doubt,  in  some 
measure,  due  to  his  self-imposed  sentinel  duty. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  whole  company,  whom  I 
may  designate  as  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  .assembled 
in  Brocklebank’s  store.  An  animated  discussion 
appeared  to  be  taking  place,  and  presently  1  heard 
Langford’s  voice,  — 

“  Well,  we  must  not  let  the  poor  fellow  starve. 
Fry,  just  go  and  ask  him  to  come  inside.” 

“  I  would  n’t,  if  I  was  you,”  answered  Fry. 

“  Nonsense,  man ;  we  ’re  not  barbarians.” 

So  Mr.  Fry  put  out  his  head,  and  said,  very  gruff¬ 
ly, —  “  Your ’re  to  come  inside.” 

I  would  have  refused,  but  the  steady  chilling  rain, 
and  my  famishing  condition,  for  I  had  not  eaten  a 
good  meal  since  the  previous  morning,  overcame  my 
fortitude,  and  I  obeyed  the  summons. 

“Guilty  or  not  guilty,  Mr.  Parker,”  observed 
Langtbrd,  “  you  must  have  some  breakfast!” 

So  I  sat  down  on  a  packing-ca.se,  apart  from  the 
others,  and  silently  ate  the  food  which  was  proffered 
me. 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished,,  Langford  said,  — 

“  We  have  decided,  Mr.  Parker,  to  have  this 
affair  investigated  by  the  police.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  accompany  us  to  the  Camp  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  I  answered. 

“My  wife  and  Adamson,”  continued  Langford, 
addressing  Brocklebank,  “  will  take  charge  of  the 
store  while  we  are  away.”  « 

“  And  ye  must  leave  us  the  tin  nox,  Mr.  Broitkle- 
bank,”  observed  Adam-son,  a  shrewd-faced  old  Scots¬ 
man.  “  ilistre-ss  Langford  and  I  purpose  to  give  it 
a  searching  examination.” 

“  Ought  n’t  we  to  take  it  to  the  Camp  ?  ”  asked 
Brocklebank,  who  had  the  bo.x  in  his  hand. 

“  I  don’t  think  it ’s  necessary,”  replied  Langford  ; 
“  the  police  had  better  return  here,  and  examine  it 
on  the  spot.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Brocklebank.  “  Here ’s  a 
strange  thing,”  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  he  turned 
over  the  separate  packages.  “Another  parcel  of 
gold  is  missing.” 

“  Then  Mr.  Parker  can’t  be  the  thief,”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Langford,  joyfully.  She  had  just  entered  the 
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tent  “  Yon  know,  John,  that  he  was  watched  all 
night  and  that  he  never  stirred.” 

“  He  was  n’t  watched  all  night”  ^wled  Fry. 

“ How 's  that,  Fry  ?” asked  Langford.  “I  thought 
you  undertook  —  ” 

“ To  watch  him ?”  interrupted  Fry.  “So  I  did; 
but  I  fell  asleep  in  that  mimosa-bush  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  by  my  watch.  He ’d  plenty  of  time,”  he 
added,  with  a  sour  glance  at  me,  “  to  help  himself  if 
he  pleased.” 

The  extreme  improbability  that  a  thief  would 
steal  Brocklcbank’s  parcels  of  gold  one  by  one  oc¬ 
curred  to  my  mind,  and  must  have  occurred  to 
every  reflecting  person  present  But  as  I  had 
determined  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  I  kept  si¬ 
lence. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  started  for  our  destination. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  keep  me  in  formal  custody, 
and  to  the  eye  of  a  chance  passer-by  we  were  sim¬ 
ply  a  party  of  blue-shirted,  cabbage-tree-hatted 
diggers  walking  along  briskly  together;  but  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  both  Brocklebank  and  Fty  had  their 
revolvers  in  readiness,  and  that  they  never  sullered 
their  eyes  to  stray  Irom  my  person. 

“  We  had  reached  the  Camp,  and  Langford  had 
begun  to  narrate  to  the  police-superintendent  on 
duty  there  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  supposed 
robbery,  and  was  pointing  out  the  painful  suspicion 
which  attached  to  myself,  when  the  clatter  of  a 
horse’s  hoofs  was  heard,  and  a  moment  later  we  saw 
Mrs.  Langford,  with  her  hair  streaming  in  the  wind 
from  under  her  bonnet,  and  a  heightened  color  in 
her  cheeks,  cantering  towards  the  police-barracks. 
She  was  evidently  a  practised  horsewoman,  for  she 
was  seated  calmly  and  securely,  feminine-fashion,  on 
a  masculine  saddle,  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 
the  other  resting  gracefully  on  her  steed’s  shoulder. 

“  John,  my  dear,”  she  exclaimed,  breathlessly,  as 
she  stopped  her  horse  and  alighted  without  assist¬ 
ance,  “  Adamson  wanted  to  ride  old  Jack,  but  I 
would  n’t  let  him.  I  determined  to  bring  the  good 
news  myself.  Mr.  Parker  is  innocent.  The  parcels 
of  gold  "are  all  right.” 

“  All  right  ?  ”  cried  Brocklebank.  “  How  can 
that  be  ?  ” 

“  Why  somebody  —  yourself,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Brock¬ 
lebank —  had  folded  two  packets  into  one  parcel. 
This  has  been  done  in  two  instances ;  so  that  what 
we  took  for  two  packets,  according  to  the  label  out¬ 
side,  were  really  lour.”  • 

“  I  ’ill  confident  I  never  did  so,”  answered  Brock¬ 
lebank,  almost  angrily. 

I  need  not  descrilie  the  joyous  leap  which  my 
heart  gave  as  I  listened  to  this  most  welcome  intelh- 
gence.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  everybody  present 
crowded  round  me  and  shook  me  warmly  by  the 
hand.  Wlien  I  say  everybody,  I  do  not  mean  Mr. 
Fry.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  not  rather  ■disap¬ 
pointed  ;  he  certainly  looked  sourer  than  ever,  but 
be  had  the  civility  to  blurt  out,  — 

“  You  ’re  well  out  of  it,  Parker.” 

As  we  returned  to  Iron  Bark  Gully,  the  rain 
ceased,  and  the  sun  shone  out  gloriously,  as  if  to 
celebrate  my  restoration  to  innocence ;  and  a  couple 
of  hours  later,  Langford  and  his  mates  having  tem¬ 
porarily  admitteil  me  to  membership  in  their  digging 
party,  I  was  busily  engaged  in  shovelling  “  wash- 
dirt  ”  into  the  “  hopper  ’’of  their  cradle. 

And  now  for  the  conclusion  of  my  talc,  which 
may  appear  somewhat  surprising,  but  which  I  assure 
the  reader  is  strictly  true,  as  are  all  the  main  facts 
of  this  narrative.  I  have  altered  the  names  of  per¬ 
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sons,  but  otherwise  my  story  is  a  story  of  real  facts, 
and  some  of  those  who  were  working  on  Iron  Bark 
Gully  in  1852  may  possibly  read  this  article,  and  be 
able  to  attest  the  truth  of  its  statements. 

I  had  worked  very  pleasantly  and  amicably  for 
some  days  in  Langford’s  party,  sharing  Adamson’s 
tent  at  night,  when  one  evening  Brocklebank  took 
me  aside  and  told  me  that  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  to  me,  privately.  I  had  seen  very  little  of  him 
since  the  supposed  robbery ;  I  had  fancied  that  he 
rather  avoided  me,  and  not  only  me  but  all  his  for¬ 
mer  acquaintances.  He  no  longer  came  out,  as 
before,  to  gossip  at  the  community-fire  which  burnt 
before  his  establishment,  but  as  soon  as  business  was 
concluded,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  store  and  re¬ 
mained  invisible  till  morning. 

When  he  took  me  aside  that  evening,  I  was  struck 
by  the  altered  expression  of  his  countenance.  His 
face  was  flushed,  and  there  was  a  wild,  unsteady 
light  in  his  eyes.  I  should  have  supposed  that  he 
had  been  drinking,  but  that  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
strict  teetotaller,  and  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of 
intoxicating  fluid  in  any  of  our  tents,  for  in  1852 
ail  spirit-selling  on  the  diggings  was  carried  on  clan¬ 
destinely,  and  was  therefore  shunned  by- such  .steady, 
respectable  folks  as  most  of  our  neighbors  were. 

“  My  dear  tnend,”  said  Brocklebank,  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  “  I  have  never  been  able  to  forgive 
myself  the  misery  you  underwent  The  thought  has 
haunted  me  day  and  night  —  ” 

“  Don’t  say  anything  more  about  it  now,”  I  en¬ 
treated.  “  iou  begged  my  pardon  the  other  day 
until  I  was  quite  ashamed.  It  was,  I  dare  say,  a 
wholesome  lesson  for  me.  I  shall  have  more  pity 
for  other  supposed  criminals,  in  future.” 

“  Not,”  pursued  Brocklebank,  musingly,  as  if  in 
soliloquy,  “  that  I  am  personally  responsible  for  your 
sufferings.  'That  crime  lies  at  other  men’s  doors.” 

1  did  not  comprehend  this  last  observation,  but  he 
proceeded  to  say,  — 

“  And  now  I  am  going  to  beg  a  favor, —  a  favor 
which  I  scarcely  venture  to  ask  of  you  after  what 
you  have  undergone.  I  want  you  to  sacrifice  a 
night’s  rest,  and  keep  watch  in  ny  tent  to-night.  I 
have  received  information,”  he  added,  sinking  his 
voice  to  an  impressive  whisper,  “  that  to-night  my 
store  is  to  be  attacked  and  plundered.  I  have 
plenty  of  arms.  Will  you  come,  Parker  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  be  delighted,”  I  said,  warming  at  the 
prospect  of  an  adventure  in  which  I  was  more  likely 
to  play  the  part  of  thief-taker  than  thief.  “  But 
would  n’t  it  be  well  to  tell  Langford,  Adamson,  and 
the  others,  so  as  to  have  a  strong  party  here  to  meet 
the  scoundrels  V  ” 

“  No,  no,”  he  said,  mysteriously,  grasping  me  by 
the  wrist,  “  on  no  account  Don’t  say  a  word  to 
them.  I  will  tell  you  why  to-night.” 

I  could  not,  however,  keep  the  duty  which  I  had 
undertaken  to  fulfil  altogether  a  secret,  for  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  Langford  and  Adamson  that  I  was 
going  to  sleep  in  Brocklebank’s  tent 

“  Mercy  on  the  lad !  ”  cried  the  old  Scotsman. 
“  Why,  I  should  hae  tbocht  ye ’d  had  eneugh  of 
Brocklebank’s  tent  by  this  time.  What  doea  he 
want  wi’  ye  ?  ” 

“  He  wants  me  for  company.  He ’s  rather  ner¬ 
vous,”  I  answered,  evasively. 

“  There ’s  something  queer  about  Brocklebank,” 
observed  Langford.  “  He  has  grown  very  silent 
and  very  strange  during  the  last  tew  days.  I  hope 
he  is  n’t  going  to  stop  payment  There  are  twenty 
ounces  of  our  hard-earned  gold  in  his  hands.” 
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“  Nae  fear  o’  that,”  answered  Adamson. 

With  these  words  he  lighted  his  pipe,  and  whis¬ 
tling  to  his  dog,  stalked  forth  gun  in  hand,  to  look 
after  a  chance  opossum. 

“  Well,  Parker,”  said  Langford,  “  I  suppose  you ’d 
better  go,  but  for  goodness’  sake  don’t  get  into 
another  mess.” 

“  I  think  there ’s  no  fear  of  that,”  I  replied, 
laughingly. 

“I  don’t  like  Brocklebank  quite- iis  well  as  I  did,” 
observed  my  mate,  —  “  there ’s  a  curious  suspicious 
look  in  his  eyes,  and  he  sometimes  scowls  at  me  as 
if  I  had  committed  a  crime.” 

With  these  words  our  conversation  terminated, 
and  soon  after  1  went  into  the  Royal  Liver  Store  for 
the  night 

Brocklebank  was  sitting  on  a  dour-barrel,  read¬ 
ing  a  book  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle.  The 
flushed  and  e.xcited  look  which  had  characterized 
his  face  earlier  in  the  day  had  quite  disappeared ; 
his  manner  was  calm,  deliberate,  and  business-like. 
After  what  he  had  told  me  during  our  late  inter¬ 
view,  1  was  not  surprised  to  see  a  capped  and 
loaded  revolver  lying  by  his  side,  although  I  had 
been  given  to  understand  by  Langford  and  others 
that  our  part  of  the  diggings  was  almost  as  free  from 
crimes  of  violence  as  an  English  country  village. 
However,  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  weapon  at  his 
side,  and  for  a  considerable  time  we  sat  conversing 
on  various  topics  unconnected  with  the  business  for 
which  1  had  visited  his  tent.  By  degrees  the 
sounds  produced  by  European  civiUzation  became 
ftdnter ;  the  last  digger  dischaiged  the  contents  of 
his  gun  or  pistol  previous  to  reloading  it,  even  the 
dogs  began  to  grow  sleepy,  and  Australian  Nature 
reasserted  her  reign  in  the  melancholy  moping  cry 
of  the  more-poke,  or  Southern  owl,  and  the  cease¬ 
less  chatter  ot  the  bullfrogs  in  an  adjacent  swamp. 
Then  Brocklebank,  quietlv  closing  his  book,  and  lay¬ 
ing  his  hand  upon  his  revolver,  addressed  me  thus :  — 

“  I  have  this  day  received  information  of  a  most 
startling  character.” 

“ Indeed !  ” 

“  You  saw  me  talking  to  Superintendent  Roberts, 
did  you  not  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  Superintendent  Roberts,”  I  re¬ 
turned. 

“  No,  I  forgot,  you  are  a  new  chum.  Well,  Rob¬ 
erts  gave  me  some  verv  valuable  information.  You 
will  be  astonished,  as  I  was,  when  you  hear  it.  We 
are  living,  Mr.  Parker,  in  a  den  of  thieves  and 
murderers.” 

“  I  have  always  understood,”  I  replied,  “  that 
there  are  a  great  many  bad  characters  on  the  dig¬ 
gings,  but  —  ” 

“  I  am  not  speaking  generally,  I  allude  to  our 
own  immediate  neigh^rhood,  —  our  own  so-called 
acqumntances,  companions,  and  friends.  I  will 
begin  with  Fry.” 

“  Fry  1  I  thought  you  knew  his  family  in  Liver- 

Cl,  and  that  his  father  was  a  lughly  respected 
stealer  there  ?  ” 

“  So  I  believed,  but  I  was  mistaken.  Fry  is  a 
thorough-paced  villain.  He  has  already  been  twice 
convicted  of  burglary.” 

“  Good  heavens  !  Can  this  be  true  ?  ” 

“  I  have  all  the  documents  to  prove  my  assertions 
tied  up  in  this  bundle,”  continued  Brocklebank,  in 
the  most  business-like  tone.  ‘*As  for  that  old 
Scotchman,  Adamson  —  ” 
u  Adamson !  I  should  have  believed  him  to  be  a 
most  worthy  old  fellow.” 


“  Mr.  Parker,  you  are  very  jroung,  and  appear¬ 
ances  are  deceitful.  Adamson  is  a  desperate  char¬ 
acter,  an  escaped  prisoner  from  Port  Arthur,  a 
monster  stained  with  innumerable  crimes.  But  the 
Langfords,  in  spite  of  their  plausible  outward  aspect, 
are  the  worst  wretches  of  all.  From  their  earliest 
years  they  have  pursued  a  career  of  —  Hark  !  ”  he 
exclaimed,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  grasping  his 
revolver,  “  they  are  coming  now.”  He  pointed  his 
weapon  towards  the  four  corners  of  the  tent,  and 
continued,  “  They  are  coming  from  north,  east, 
south,  and  west.”  As  he  spoke  his  face  changed, 
his  eyes  glittered  with  the  baleful  glare  of  insanity. 
I  once  more  beheld  the  terrible  figure  which  I  had 
believed  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  brain  oppressed  with 
nightmare,  but  which  I  now  perceived,  too  plainly, 
to^  a  sad  reality. 

Brocklebank’s  exclamations  were  not  altogether 
based  on  delusion.  Rapid  footsteps  were  without 
doubt  approaching  the  tent,  for  the  bulldog  began 
to  growl  ominoudy.  A  moment  later  I  heard  a 
well-known  voice  saying,  “  Down,  Boxer ;  don’t 
you  know  us,  old  fellow  ?  ” 

“  It ’s  Langford,”  I  remarked,  in  an  explanatory 
tone,  being  convinced  by  this  time  that  Brockle¬ 
bank  was  laboring  under  some  unaccountable  delu¬ 
sion. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth,  when 
he  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of  anger,  and  suddenly 
seizing  me  by  the  collar  flung  me  on  my  knees. 
The  next  instant  I  saw  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver 
pointed  at  my  head.  “  Parker,”  he  shouted,  “  you 
are  a  traitor,  a  traitor  and  a  villain ;  you  are  in 
league  with  the  rest  of  the  gang.  I  must  kill  you.” 

My  chances  of  escape  would  have  been  small,  for 
the  whole  of  this  terrific  scene  had  been  enacted  in 
a  few  seconds :  but  at  that  critical  moment,  when 
the  homicide’s  hand  was  on  the  trigger,  the  frail 
canvas  door  of  the  tent  was  thrown  open,  and 
Langford  and  Adamson  burst  in.  Langford  im¬ 
mediately  threw  himself  on  Brocklebank,  while 
Adamson  seized  the  wrist  of  the  murderous  hand 
which  held  the  revolver.  The  shot  which,  a  few 
moments  earlier,  would  assuredly  have  penetrated 
my  brain,  passed  harmlessly  through  tl^e  roof  of  the 
tent.  After  a  brief  struggle  the  unfortunate  maniac, 
for  such  I  now  plainly  perceived  him  to  be,  was 
secured,  and  held  in  safe  custody  until  daylight. 

Langford  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with 
Melbourne,  where  Brocklebank,  who  had  been  set¬ 
tled  for  several  years  in  the  colony,  had  many 
friends,  who  held  him  in  nigh  estimation.  We 
afterwards  learnt  that,  some  years  before,  when  at 
home  in  LiverpHiol,  he  had  shown  symptoms  of 
mental  derangement,  but  that  he  had  apparently 
been  perfectly  cured.  The  doctors  recommended 
him,  on  his  recovery,  to  seek  a  totally  new  sphere  of 
action,  and  he  had  accordingly  emigrated  to  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Since  his  arrival  in  Victoria 
no  one  had  detected  in  him  any  traces  of  insanity, 
but  the  seeds  of  that  fell  malady  had  evidentljr  only 
lain  dormant,  and  had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  full 
vigor.  A  few  days  later,  after  a  careful  medical 
examination,  the  poor  fellow  was  removed  from 
Iron  Bark  Gully  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  the 
Yarra  Bend,  near  Melbourne.  I  am  not  aware 
what  became  of  him  subsequently.  It  was  doubt¬ 
less  in  the  confusion  of  mind  common  in  cases  of  ap¬ 
proaching  insanity,  that  he  had  forgotten  where  he 
bad  placed  the  two  parcels  of  gold  which  had  caused 
me  so  much  trouble. 

As  for  myself,  I  shortly  afterwards  heard  news  of 
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my  London  inends,  who  came  out  by  the  John 
Taylor,  but  found  that  neither  of  them  was  a  suit¬ 
able  companion  for  one  who  was  determined  to 
serve  a  steady  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  gold- 
digging.  Hard  manual  labor  did  not  suit  them; 
they  only  stayed  three  weeks  on  the  mines,  and 
then  gave  up  the  profession  in  disgust.  They  after¬ 
wards  obtained  more  congenial  occupations,  the  one 
as  assistant  in  a  ready-made  clothes  mart  in  Great 
Bourke  Street,  the  other  as  advertisement  collector 
to  a  Geelong  newspaper  of  limited  circulation.  I 
was,  therefore,  well  content  to  remmn  in  comptany 
with  Langford  and  Adamson.  I  worked  for  twelve 
months  with  them,  and  could  not  ptossibly  have 
fallen  in  with  pleasanter  or  more  trustworthy  com¬ 
panions.  None  of  us,  however,  made  our  fortunes 
at  gold-digging.  We  toiled  steadily  and  persever- 
ingly,  we  seldom  sank  a  hole  that  had  not  some  gold 
in  it,  yet  on  reckoning  up  our  earnings  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  we  found  that  we  had  prospered  about  as 
well  as  Victorian  day-laborers,  in  constant  employ¬ 
ment,  that  is,  we  had  earned  about  ten  shillings  a 
day,  apiece.  Notwithstanding  this  comparative  ill- 
success,  I  shall  always  recollect  with  satisfaction  the 
time  I  spent  on  the  Bendigo  gold-field,  for  I  laid  in 
a  stock  of  vigorous  health  and  self-reliance,  which 
are  better  worth  having  than  a  tin  dish  full  of  nug¬ 
gets.  At  the  same  time  I  never  see  an  alleged  thief 
in  custody  without  remembering  that  I  once  stood 
in  that  painful  position,  and  thanking  God  for  my 
providential  escape. 

THORWALDSEN’S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

(Translated  for  Eviav  SarcKDAT  from  the  Augtburger  AUgtmeine 
Ztitung.] 

When  Tliorwaldsen,  on  his  triumphal  tour 
through  Germaiw,  in  1841,  arrived  at  Munich,  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Art  honored  the  Great 
Admired  with  the  performance  of  a  little  farce, 
“  The  Final  Determination,”  in  which  several  cities 
were  made  to  assert  their  right  to  claim  the  artist  fts 
their  own.  Schiller  was  represented  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  Stuttgart ;  Jutenberg  spoke  for  Mentz ; 
Munich  was  pleaded  for  by  Maximilian  I. ;  Christian 
IV.  broke  a  lance  for  the  good  right  of  Copenhagen ; 
Warsaw,  Rome,  and  many  other  cities  took  part  in 
the  contest,  which  appeared  to  increase  in  acrimony, 
when  the  very  gods  came  in  for  their  claims  like¬ 
wise.  Juno  warmly  defended  the  sole  right  of 
Olympus,  when  just  at  the  right  moment  there  arose 
the  voice  of  the  ruler  of  gods  and  of  men,  saying : 
“  Tliorwaldsen  belongs  to  the  whole  world  !  ”  And 
the  world  has  sanctioned  this  decision  of  the  Olym¬ 
pian. 

We  cannot  but  consider  it  as  most  natural  that 
the  Danes  should  jealously  guard  the  exclusive  claim 
and  title  to  their  countryman,  and  that  they  should 
do  so  against  us  Germans  more  particularly  at  this 
moment,  since  the  good  old  time  does  not  seem  to 
return  when  their  great  men  were  also  ours,  and 
vice  versa.  Even  the  latest  biographer  of  the  great 
sculptor,  E.  Plon,  feeb  himself  obliged  to  say  that 
he  was  not  a  German,  but  b^  descent,  character, 
and  genius,  a  true  Scandinavian.  It  is,  moreover, 
no  fault  of  ours  that  Madame  de  Stael  has  mistaken 
a  saying  of  A.  W.  Schlegcl’s,  impl^ng,  “  that  we 
might,  ‘  in  a  measure,’  appropriate  Thorwaldsen  to 
ourselves,  inasmuch  as  he,  although  a  Dane  by  birth, 
speaks  our  language  like  a  native,  and  has  a  thor¬ 
ough  German  mind  and  education,”  and  that  hence 
she  telb  us,  in  her  book  on  Germany,  that  Thor¬ 


waldsen  was  educated  in  Germany.  But  even  the 
French  biographer  tells  us  in  the  commencement 
of  hb  work,  of  how  little  weight  was  “  the  intellect¬ 
ual  baggage,”  which  the  artist  started  from  home 
with  on  hb  journey  to  the  south.  Thorwaldsen 
used  to  say,  “  I  was  born  on  the  8th  day  of  March, 
1797  (the  day  of  hb  arrival  at  Rome);  until  that 
day  I  did  not  live.”  It  b  true  that  the  learned 
Zoega,  the  Winckelmann  of  the  Danes  (relatively 
the  most  zealous  adherent  of  Winckelmann  among 
the  Danes)  perfected  in  many  respects  the  aca¬ 
demical  education  which  the  artist  brought  with 
him  from  Copenhagen ;  but  the  society  at  Zoega’s 
was  after  all  essentially  German,  and  lliorwaliben 
associated  chiefly  with  German  artists.  He  was 
well  aware  that  he  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
own  Winckelmann,  and  hb  biographer  says,  “  As 
regards  sculpture,  Thorwaldsen  is  the  truest  and 
most  complete  expression  of  AVinckelmann’s  pre¬ 
cepts  ;  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  separate  hb 
works  from  the  precepts  which  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  produced  them.”  Thorwaldsen  has  paid  hb 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  German  nation,  by  pro¬ 
moting  Rauch  in  every  possible  way,  by  enhancing 
the  purity  of  hb  style,  thereby  also  exciting  a  di¬ 
rect  influence  upon  Rietschel,  Drake,  Albert  Wolff, 
and  Blaeser,  by  assisting  his  friends  Schadow  and 
Schwanthaler  with  his  advice,  and  by  adorning  the 
public  places  of  several  German  cities  with  the 
most  b^utiful  productions  of  hb  chisel.  The  no¬ 
blest  sons  of  our  nation,  such  as  a  William  von 
Humboldt,  a  Mendelssohn,  a  Loub  of  Bavaria,  uid 
others  stood  in  the  most  intimate  relations  to  the 
artist ;  the  Courts  of  Princes,  Societies  of  Art,  the 
whole  people  of  Germany,  paid  him  homage  such  as 
rarely  has  been  paid  to  one  of  her  sons  during  hb 
lifetime.  Verily  Thorwaldsen  is  no  stranger  to  us ; 
the  honorary  citizenship  which  the  city  of  Mentz 
conferred  upon  him  holds  good  all  over  Germany. 

We  therefore  welcome  the  sketch  by  E.  Plon, 
written  with  much  fondness,  and  with  a  careful  use 
of  the  available  sources,  based,  to  no  small  extent, 
upon  his  own  researches  and  observations,  with 
great  satisfaction,  not  merely  because  it  b  an  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  the  hbtory  of  Art  of  our  cen¬ 
tury,  but  because  it  gives  us  a  precious  original  life- 
picture  with  all  its  features.  The  French  biog¬ 
rapher  has  not  omitted  any  inquiry  of  thoee  who 
have  personally  known  the  great  master  as  well  as 
of  those  who  could  furnish  interesting  particulars  of 
hb  life  and  works ;  he  was  greatly  assisted  in  thb 
respect  by  hb  personal  connections  and  a  journey  to 
Copenhagen. 

The  artbtical  development  of  Thorwaldsen  b  re¬ 
lated  from  the  time  that  the  boy,  with  his  poor 
father,  tried  his  luck  in  wood  carving,  until  the  end, 
when  age  arrested  the  arm  that  had  held  the  chisel 
during  naif  a  century.  In  Thorwaldsen,  like  as  in 
so  many  other  artists,  we  notice  a  decided  contrast 
between  the  character  of  his  first  works  and  that  of 
his  later  ones ;  the  traditions  of  school  are  at  first 
anxiously  observed,  until  a  positive  success  encour¬ 
ages  genius  to  rely  on  the  strength  of  her  own 
wings.  The  difference  is  best  seen  in  the  works  in 
which  the  artist  has  treated  the  same  subject. 
“  Priam  demanding  of  Achilles  the  body  of  Hec¬ 
tor,”  among  others,  giving  Mr.  Plon  matter  for  com¬ 
parisons  worthy  of  notice.  The  process  of  trans¬ 
mutation  which  took  place  in  the  artist  by  reason  of 
hb  sojourn  in  Rome,  and  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  Antique,  we  may  easily  trace  in  its  several 
stages ;  we  can  perceive  how  Thorwaldsen  gradu- 
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ally  frees  himself  fram  the  fhtten  of  mere  imitation, 
and  risee  to  the  freedom  of  hh  own  (4eatiTe  power. 
He  was  not  very  productive  during  the  early  part  of 
his  stay  in  Rome  :  *  At  Rome  his  mind  was  seized 
upon  by  doubts  and  misgivings,  and  this  is  the  very 
first  step  in  advance  ;  he  has  gazed  upon  so  many 
masterpieces,  that  more  than  ever  before  he  becomes 
conscious  of  his  own  weakness.  If  ever  after  he 
dwells  upon  the  creation  of  an  original  production, 
he  will  first  and  long  weigh  the  subject  in  his  mind, 
and  not  until  he  has  condensed  his  thoughts  into  a 
sufficiently  appropriate  form  will  he  decide  to  put 
his  hands  into  clay;  but  from  the  fact  that  his 
hands  are  frequently  idle,  one  on^ht  by  no  means  to 
conclude  that  his  mind  is  inactive.”  From  early 
youth  Tborwaldsen  had  an  extraordinary  facility  of 
production ;  but  while  in  earlier  years  he  yielded  to 
this  natural  pfl  without  scruples,  he  became  rather 
distrustful  of  it  in  mature  manhood ;  he  no  longer 
allowed  himself  to  dwell  upon  a  first  conception,  he 
frequently  altered  and  improved  it  so  lon^  as 
scarcely  to  leave  a  trace  thereof.  The  pupil  of 
Winckelmann,  under  this  rigid  self-criticism,  did 
Dot  rest  satisfied  until  his  pr^uction  appeared  to 
him  worthy  of  the  antique  models.  In  this  respect 
his  productions  resemble  very  much  those  of  the 
painter  Ingres ;  the  sketches  left  by  both  indicate 
an  almost  incredible  carefulness  and  inexorable  ex¬ 
actness,  which  must  by  no  means  be  misconstrued 
into  a  want  of  creative  power. 

Since  Tborwaldsen  chiefly  confined  him.self  to 
execute  his  works  in  gypsum,  leaving  to  the  men  in 
his  ateliers  their  execution  in  marble,  which  he 
superintended  closely  and  continually,  the  belief 
had  spread  that  he  was  an  excellent  modeller  in¬ 
deed,  but  not  skilled  in  the  handling  of  the  marble. 
It  is  clear,  first  and  foremost,  that  we  should  have 
had  to  forego  a  large  number  of  his  best  works  if 
Tborwaldsen  had  always  manipulated  the  marble 
also.  Besides  this,  we  actually  nave  in  the  Munich 
Glyptotheca  an  “  Adonis  ”  which  Tborwaldsen  ex¬ 
ecuted  entirely  unassisted,  —  certainly  a  striking 
proof  to  the  contrary.  The  artist  himself  said  once, 
in  proud  consciousness :  “  Bring  me  a  block  of 
Carrara  or  Paris  marble,  take  away  the  chisel,  tie  my 
hands,  and  I  will  produce  a  statue  with  my  teeth  !  ” 

As  regards  Thorwaldsen’s  relations  to  the  Antique, 
his  biographer  convinces  us,  that  the  artist  followed 
the  ideal  tendencies  of  his  time  not  only,  but  entered 
consciously  and  of  his  own  tree  will  upon  the  road, 
which  was  to  lead  him  to  the  full  development  of  his 
talents ;  a  personal  feeling  actuated  him,  when  at  the 
very  outset  he  remained  standing  before  the  finest 
and  truest  monuments  of  Grecian  art.  His  “  .Jason  ” 
sprang  from  the  inspiration  created  by  the  “  Pollux  ” 
of  Monte  Cavallo,  —  hence  also  the  remarkable  truth 
and  security  of  stylo  in  the  work  of  so  young  an 
artist.  It  seems  natural,  also,  that  Tborwaldsen  ad¬ 
hered  strictly  to  the  Greek  traditions  in  his  delinea¬ 
tions  of  Gods  and  Demi-Gods ;  at  the  same  time  he 
studied  Nature  zealously  and  most  of  his  works, 
more  particularly  his  “  Mercury,”  in  which  realism 
and  idealism  are  so  happily  blended,  denote  pro¬ 
found  anatomical  studies  from  living  models.  Ckm- 
cerning  the  “  Adonis  ”  in  the  Munich  Glyptotheca, 
£.  Plon  says  somewhere :  “  Tborwaldsen  has  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Greeks  the  perfect  outline  of  the 
head,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  the  repose  of 
the  attitude,  the  nicely  calculated  equipoise  of  the 
model ;  but  the  meditative  expression  of  the  young 
shepherd  and  the  diligent  study  of  nature  impart  to 
the  marble  the  personal  stamp  of  the  artist  besides.” 


A  parallel  of  Tborwaldsen  with  Canova  is  very 
instructive.  Canova  looked  upon  nature  as  being 
pleasing  and  coquettish,  rather  than  grand  a^ 
mighty,  and  he  connects  with  antiquity  by  his  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  artists  of  the  third  period  of  Grecian 
art,  that  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Phidias  as 
Guido  does  to  Raphael.  He  is  especially  attracted 
by  the  pleasing  qualities  which  form  the  character 
of  that  period,  in  which  grace  predominates, —  luid 
in  tender  compositions  he  is  in  general  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  in  strong  vigorous  fibres.  The  out¬ 
lines  of  the  beautiful  bodies  which  he  groups  to¬ 
gether,  have  an  undulating  something,  which  delights 
the  eye  and  excites  the  mind  to  voluptuous  thoughts, 
—  an  insinuative  something,  which  brings  back  to 
the  senses  the  reminiscences  of  Cytherean  Greece. 
The  works  of  Tborwaldsen  show  nothing  similar, 
and  hence  do  those,  who  generally  draw  the  par¬ 
allel  between  the  two  artists,  find  him  cold  by  the 
side  of  Canova.  The  Danish  sculptor'  is  more 
severe,  more  philosophical  in  his  aspirations  after 
the  beautiful. 

Of  the  earnestness  with  which  Tborwaldsen  stud¬ 
ied  the  expre.ssion  of  truth,  the  following  anecdote 
which  Anderson  relates  of  the  artist  in  the  legend 
of  his  life,  is  fairly  indicative :  “  I  had  to  make  a 
statue  of  Lord  BjTon  at  Rome.  When  this  high 
persqnage  came  to  my  atelier  to  sit  for  it,  he  sat 
down  opposite  to  me  and  very  quickly  assumed  a 
peculiar  expression  of  countenance,  very  different 
from  his  ordinary  one.  ‘  My  lord,’  I  said  to  him, 

‘  be  so  good  as  to  sit  perfectly  .still,  only,  I  beg  of 
you,  do  not  look  so  disconsolate.’  ‘  This  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  which  characterizes  my  face,’  replied  Byron. 

‘  is  it  indeed  1  ’  1  exclaimed,  and  without  paying  fur¬ 
ther  heed  to  his  remark,  I  worked  on  according  to 
my  own  ideas.  When  the  bust  was  finished,  every- 
b(^y  thought  the  resemblance  a  striking  one ; 
but  his  lorilship  was  little  pleased  with  it.  ‘  That 
is  not  my  face,’  he  said,  ‘  I  look  much  more  un¬ 
happy.’  For  he  wanted  to  look  unhappy  at  any 
rate.” 

The  religious  works  of  Tborwaldsen  bear  a  philo¬ 
sophical  stamp  more  than  that  of  religious  inspira¬ 
tion  or  of  Christian  faith  even.  The  otyection,  that 
his  want  of  religious  sentiment  must  prove  a  great 
hindrance  to  him  in  this  particular  department,  the 
artist  met  by  saying  :  “  And  if  I  had  no  faith  at  all, 
why  should  that  be  an  obstacle  ?  Have  1  not  well 
delineated  the  gods  of  heathenism  ?  —  yet  do  I  not 
believe  in  them.”  He  allowed  himself  in  this  to  be 
guided  less  by  his  sentiment,  than  by  his  nice  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  here  again,  the  severe  beauty,  copied 
from  the  Greeks,  was  his  only  guidance,  that  which 
might  possibly  be  taken  for  a  Gothic  reminiscence, 
the  beautiful  ornamentation  in  the  borders  of  the 
drapery  of  the  Apostles,  may,  after  all,  be  merely 
an  imitation  of  some  Greek  models,  which  Thor- 
waldsen  knew  how  to  use  in  the  proper  place. 

With  no  less  care  than  that  shown  in  the  history 
of  Thorwaldsen’s  artistic  growth,  has  £.  Flon  com¬ 
piled  the  materials  for  a  history  of  his  life  as  a  man. 
Between  the  fantastic  genealogical  tree  of  the 
artist  and  his  last  will,  &o  keenest  eye,  after  the 
diligent  researches  of  the  French  biographer,  can 
scarcely  discover  a  blank.  A  valuable  addition  to 
the  book  is  the  complete  list  of  all  of  Tborwaldsen’s 
productions,  the  {lartly  singular  history  of  which  is 
also  given. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  book  is  found  a  letter  of 
David  d’ Angers  referring  to  Tborwaldsen,  containing 
an  aesthetic  criticism  of  the  Danish  by  the  French 
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master.  The  Frenchman  has  in  many  of  his  re¬ 
marks  frequently  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  ;  as,  for 
instance,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Schiller  statue  in 
I  Stuttgart :  “  This  statue,  twelve  to  fiileen  feet  in 
!  height,  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  granite,  on  which 
j  ^pl^  a  palm-tree  is  sculptured.  The  poet  is 
!  standing  erect,  covered  with  a  looSe  cloak  thrown 
!  back  over  the  shoulder,  with  one  hand  holding  his 
I  drapery,  in  the  other,  a  manuscript.  His  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  ground.  Without  doubt,  Chiller 
i  was  melancholic,  but  he  was  proud,  —  he  was  the 
j  poet  of  liberty.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Schiller’s 
.  lace  ought  to  he  turned  heavenward.”  .... 

;  E.  Plon’s  book  is  elegantly  got  up,  with  two  very 
,  fine  engravings  by  Gaillard,  —  Thorwaldsen’s  “  Ve- 

Inus"  and  “Mercu^,”  —  and  thirty-five  woodcuts 
of  Gaillard’s  designing. 


RESOURCES. 

Besides  the  special  gifts  and  graces  with  which 
most  men  and  women  believe  themselves  to  be  en¬ 
dowed,  there  are  certain  other  talents  which  they 
think  they  possess,  and  which,  like  that  last  sover¬ 
eign  which  the  hero  of  old  novels  used  to  sew  up  in 
his  waistband,  are  not  to  be  brought  out  except  in 
cases  of  extremity  and  distress.  When  a  man,  des¬ 
perately  in  ilebt,  for  instance,  talks  courageously 
about  falling  back  upon  liis  own  resources,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  does  not  know  in  the  least  how 
the  process  is  to  be  elfected,  but  he  has  always 
held  on  by  the  consciousness  that  somehow  or  other 
there  are  various  means  of  living,  and  tliat  he,  as  a 
clever  fellow,  cannot  fail  to  succeed  when  he  seri- 
oasly  sets  to  work.  Australia,  some  years  ago,  was 
a  popular  resource  for  gentlemen,  who  went  there  to 
dig,  and  usually  returned  home  with  large  beanls  to 
beg.  Curiously  enough  the  most  difficult  of  profes¬ 
sions  is  often  regarded  in  this  light  by  dunces,  who 
have  only  brains  enough  to  lose  money;  and  a 
young  gentleman  driven  to  the  wall  bjr  stress  of 
duns,  wdl  speak  of  going  to  the  bar  as  if  the  way 
was  clear  for  him  to  the  woolsack  the  moment  he 
chose  to  take  it.  But  the  genuine  man  of  resources 
is  your  industrious  vagabond,  your  merchant  unat¬ 
tached,  who  is  ready  to  do  anything  which  will 
turn  In  money  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  whose 
exuberant  abilities  for  speculation  keep  him  inces¬ 
santly  promoting  schemes  and  extending  his  op¬ 
erations  into  novel  tmd  unheard-of  quarters.  Of 
course,  when  he  speaks  of  falling  back  on  his  re¬ 
sources,  he  literally  means  coming  dexterously  upon 
the  resource.s  of  other  people,  and  explaining  the 
accident  with  such  plausibility  and  effectiveness 
that  he  does  not  leave  without  being  the  better  for 
the  occurrence.  Such  a  man  only  drops  short  of 
being  a  genius  by  a  very  slight  degree.  His  notions 
are  as  vast  as  the  ocean.  As  Lamb  said  of  the 
borrower,  “  he  esteems  money  (yours  ami  mine 
especially)  as  mere  dross.”  Let  him  smash  in  rail¬ 
ways,  and  you  will  find  him  turning  up  in  a  mine ; 
let  him  be  swallowed  up  In  a  discount  company,  and 
he  will  quickly  reappear  in  a  finance  association,  as 
sleek  and  as  brilliant  as  ever.  He  is  irrepressible 
and  indomitable.  And  he  does  it  all  without  cap¬ 
ital,  —  at  least  without  capital  of  his  own.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  gr-md  secret  of  his  unflagging  spirit  and 
perseverance.  He  cannot  be  ruined.  At  the  worst 
he  will  find  himself  whence  be  started,  and  once  there 
he  is  ready  to  make  a  fresh  effort.  How  many  men 
are  there  in  London  of  this  kind  ?  How  do  they 
contrive  to  meet  unavoidable  engagements,  how  to 


postpone  indefinitely  a  day  of  reckoning  —  of  com-  | 
plete  reckoning  when  the  facts  will  come  out  that 
there  is  a  bill  of  sale  on  the  drawing-room  furniture, 
and  that  the  landlord  has  property  deeds  locked  up 
as  security  for  rent  ?  It  is  the  sense  and  feeling  of 
possessing  resources  which  carries  them  through  as 
gallantly  as  if  they  had  a  substantial  balance  to 
their  credit  at  the  bankers. 

Commercial  resources,  however,  do  not  exhanst 
the  conditions  under  which  this  subject  may  be  ^ 
brought.  Social  resources  are  worth  our  attention. 

We  know  there  are  people  utterly  destitute  of  the  t 
faculty  which  provides  resources,  and  people  incon-  ■ 
veniently  gifted  with  an  abnormal  quantity  eff  it.  ^ 

Women,  as  a  rule,  are  full  of  resources.  They  make  j 

better  conversationalists  than  men  on  this  account,  1 
and  as  language  was  given  to  us,  according  to  the  J 
cynic,  to  conceal  our  th^oughts,  it  may  be  that  ladies,  ; 
who  use  a  great  deal  of  it,  hide  their  real  notions  in 
proportion.  So  restricted  is  the  sphere  of  unmarried 
ladies,  that  it  seems  a  merciful  oi^ination  of  nature 
that  they  should  possess  independent  resources  to  i 
prevent  their  minds  from  stagnating  In  the  weari-  : 
some  dulness  of  middle-class  existence.  Of  course,  I 

when  a  lover  is  caught  he  becomes  an  endless  re-  | 

source  ;  wishing  for  one  is  another ;  and  regretting  | 

the  loss  of  several  may  be  a  third.  To  a  man,  un-  j 

less  he  is  morbidly  sentimental,  those  incidents  will  ■ 
not  supply  sufficient  material  for  his  thoughts  to  feed  | 
u(K>n  constantly,  but  a  woman  will  depasture  on 
them  mentally  for  months.  There  is  no  worse  sign 
of  a  man’s  disposition  than  that  he  can  be  pleas^  ; 
or  cast  down  by  trifies.  They  should  in  no  particu¬ 
lar  interrupt  the  course  of  living  which  he  ought  to 
lay  down  for  himself.  With  a  woman  the  circum¬ 
stances  assume  a  different  magnitude.  Trifles  may 
to  her  be  not  only  important,  but  what  she  may  j 
consider  more  interesting  than  if  they  were  positive¬ 
ly  important,  they  may  be  exciting,  and  conse- 
imently  become  resources  in  that  inner  life  where 
things  are  brought  to  be  pondered  over  and  made 
much  of.  Accomplishments,  properly  speaking,  are 
not  resources  in  our  sense  ot  the  word.  They  are 
seldom  used  by  ladies  in  such  a  connection.  A 
woman  will  prefer  to  moon  rather  than  play  the 
piano  when  a  feminine  trouble  seizes  hold  of  her. 

But  her  mind  is  so  quick  and  vivid  that  she  haa 
endless  mental  resources  in  which  to  hide.  j 

Children  also  possess  this  quality.  They  are  re-  ! 

created  by  trifles,  and  kept  vitalized  intellectually  i 

by  the  simplest  means  until  they  b^n  to  take  the  | 
real  measure  of  things.  In  fact,  richness  of  resource 
implies  an  absence  of  standard  and  ordinary  com¬ 
parisons.  The  speculative  stockbroker,  the  in¬ 
ventor,  the  lady  compelled  to  think,  or  the  child 
aching  to  amuse  itself,  are  all  eipially  incapable  of 
recognizing  the  consequence  or  tnvialitjr  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  brought  under  their  notice  or  which 
emanate  from  themselves.  No  doubt  these  peo{de 
are  the  happiest.  Responsibilities  never  disturb  | 
them  much.  Every  fresh  mutation  awakens  their  - 
capacities  for  the  pleasurable  excitation  derived 
from  feeding  their  inward  resources  of  enjoyment.  , 
They  are  the  true  philosophers.  They  are  superior  ] 
even  to  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  himself  to  ; 
think  and  to  say  ^  there ’s  nothing  new,  there ’s  i 
nothing  true,  and  I  don’t  care.”  His  was  the  hoc-  [ 
tic,  languid  indifference  of  depletion,  theirs  the  ex¬ 
hilarating  gratification  of  fulness.  Harsh  and  cyni-  ■ 
cal  jiersons  might  characterize  the  resources  of  such  j 

people  as  the  result  of  bom  fix^ishness,  and  describe  | 
their  strength  in  this  particular  to  a  cause  analogous 
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to  that  which  makes  a  congenital  idiot  usually  fat 
and  large  limbed.  But  if  happiness  be  relative,  the 
people  of  multiplied  resources  must  be  happiest. 
For  instance,  what  delight  an  alderman  can  extract 
out  of  turtle-soup,  what  felicity  a  woman  can  take 
in  torturing  a  lover,  what  intense  satisfaction  a  bad 
poet  can  derive  from  reading  his  own  verses !  In 
each  case,  those  individuals  would  feel  wronged,  and 
naturally  so,  if  you  were  to  call  in  Question  the 
morality  of  their  respective  pleasures.  Their  tastes 
were  pven  them,  they  would  answer,  for  enjoyment ; 
and  if  one  man  prefers  the  study  of  politics  to  the 
guzzling  of  calipash,  if  a  woman  prefers  passive  ad¬ 
miration  to  the  excruciating  pleasures  of  flirting,  if 
a  young  gentleman,  who  ought  to  do  anything 
rather  than  write  verses,  will  persist  in  stringing 
rhymes  together,  what  tangible  explanation  can  you 
give  for  interfering  with  the  liberty  the  subject  pos¬ 
sesses  of  doing  what  he  likes  with  his  own  mind  in 
a  free  country  ? 

There  is  an  amusing  series  of  sketches  by  Gustave 
Dor^,  representing  the  utter  destitution  of  a  crack 
regiment  in  provincial  quarters.  The  artist  shows 
you  a  picture  of  a  High  Street,  with  a  crowd  of  mil¬ 
itary  men  loafing  about  in  an  agonizing  state  of 
idleness,  without  a  bonnet  in  sight,  without  even  a 
perambulator  to  remind  them  of  town.  We  know 
that  the  resources  of  the  barracks,  in  such  cases,  are 
slight  indeed,  and  those  of  the  mess-room  distract- 
ingly  few.  In  the  navy  things  are  even  worse. 
The  very  thought  of  men  being  obliged  to  remain 
for  three  years  dodging  flom  one  African  creek  to 
another  after  slavers,  in  the  same  vessel,  is  enough 
to  induce  a  sense  of  desolation,  when  considered  im¬ 
personally.  We  once  inquired  of  a  lieutenant  what 
he  did  under  the  circumstances,  and  he  replied, 
curtly,  —  “  Well,  I  drank  rum  and  went  to  bed.” 
On  shore  we  are  afraid  that  gentlemen  whose  re¬ 
sources  are  neither  commercial,  social,  literary,  mil¬ 
itary,  or  naval,  drink  from  sheer  vacancy,  and  often, 
unfortunately  for  their  friends,  do  not  follow  up  so 
completely  the  rest  of  the  programme  of  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  condemned  to  the  African  station.  The  bottle 
is  a  resource  which  has  become  an  institution.  The 
whispers  of  large  glasses  in  society  induate  to  what 
an  extent  it  is  popularized.  Better  silliness  than  this 
resource;  better,  we  had  almost  written  roguer}', 
for  a  sot  is  a  rogue,  and  cheats  all  who  deal  with 
him, — who  trust  the  faculties  he  muddles  and  stupe¬ 
fies.  But  our  disquisition  must  not  land  us  on  a 
teetotal  platform.  Those  who  want  honest  resources 
most  look  for  them  in  honorable  industry,  in  art, 
and  in  true  philosophy. 


AN  OLD  STORY  RE-TOLD. 

COLLODEN. 

Every  one  who  admires  the  works  of  Hogarth, 
will  remember  his  inimitable  March  to  Finchley. 
That  picture  represents  the  rabble  rear  of  King 
George  the  Second’s  Guards  staggering  past  the 
Adam  and  Eve  public-house  at  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  Tottenham  Court  road,  on  their  way  to  meet 
tlie  Pretender  at  Cnlloden.  They  are  encumbered 
with  Moll  Flaggons  of  the  most  disreputable  char¬ 
acter.  Their  costume  is  garish,  clumsy,  and  un¬ 
gainly  ;  yet  the  tight  and  cumbrous  uniform,  with 
hideous  white  spatterdashes,  those  conical  fool’s-caps 
with  brass  plates  in  front,  have  been  under  fire  at 
Dettingen  and  Fontenoy.  Before  they  taste  the 
Adam  and  Eve  gin  and  ale  again,  they  will  have 
let  the  breath  out  of  many  a  bagpipe,  in  spite  of  the 


greed  of  the  Canmbells,  the  ire  of  the  Drummonds, 
the  pride  of  the  Grahams,  and  the  fierceness  of  the 
Murrays.  Even  that  smart,  pretty  boy,  the  fifer, 
will  march  straight  at  the  gleaming  claymores  and 
the  fluttering  tartans,  as  cool  as  if  he  were  going 
to  troop  the  colors  in  Palace  Yard  on  a  quiet  Sun¬ 
day  morning. 

It  was  a  cold  February  day  in  1 746  that  Hogarth 
went  slyly  to  watch  the  Guards  march  north ;  for 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  recalled  by  the  news  of 
the  defeat  of  Hawley’s  veteran  cavalry  by  the  rough 
rush  of  Charles  Stuart’s  Highlanders,  reached  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  30th  of  January,  after  four  days’  hot 
posting.  There  was  quite  a  scene  at  a  military 
levee  m  St.  James’s  Palace  the  day  before  the  gal¬ 
lant  but  rather  tip^  Guards  started  to  Scotland  by 
way  of  Finchley.  King  George  had  called  together 
his  officers,  wishing  to  send  on  reinforcements ;  but 
was  unwilling  to  order  the  Guards  because  they  had 
only  recently  returned  from  a  harassing  campaign 
against  the  French.  The  king  was  a  “  dull  litUe 
man  of  low  tastes  ”  (Thackeray),  —  a  little,  dapper, 
choleric  fellow,  with  a  red  face,  white  eyebrows,  and 
gc^gling  eyes ;  he  was  a  bad  husband,  an  un-English 
king,  and  a  cruel  father ;  he  swore  at  his  subjects ; 
he  smuggled  away  his  father’s  will ;  he  would  kick 
his  coat  and  wig  about  in  bis  indecorous  passions ; 
he  even  injured  Dr.  Ward’s  shins ;  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  he  was  a  high-spirited,  bold  little  soldier, 
for  he  had  fought  stoutly  at  Oudenarde  under  those 
great  captains,  Eughne  and  Marlborough ;  and  at 
Dettingen  he  had  advanced  on  foot,  and,  amid  a 
feu  d^enfer,  shaken  his  sword  at  the  combined 
horse  and  tbot  of  France.  He  was  in  earnest  now, 
fully  resolved  to  die  king  of  England,  and  if  his  son, 
the  Duke,  was  repulsed,  to  head  Ligonier’s  and  Pul- 
teney’s  men,  and  have  a  last  grapple  for  the  crown. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  —  fussy,  false,  and  sham¬ 
bling,  ridiculed  by  Smollett  as  the  butt,  yet  the 
master  of  England  —  was  of  course  at  the  levee. 

The  king  spoke  to  his  officers  of  the  precarious 
state  of  the  country,  and  asked  all  who  were  willing 
to  meet  the  rebels  to  hold  up  their  right  hands,  and 
those  who  would  rather  not,  to  hold  up  their  left. 
Up  instantly  went  every  right  hand.  The  little  red¬ 
faced  man  burst  into  tears,  bowed,' and  retired. 
The  next  day  the  Guards  marched,  and,  at  the  cot^ 
ner  of  Tottenham  Court  road,  our  little  quick-eyed 
friend,  William  Hogarth,  intercepted  them  with  his 
sketch-book.  Years  afterwards,  outside  the  gate  of 
Calais,  the  painter  saw  some  of  the  Highlanders  the 
Guards  met  at  CuUoden,  ragged,  beggared  exiles, 
lying  on  the  stones,  munching  stolen  onions,  dining 
on  a  pinch  of  snufi’,  and  thinking  of  the  distant 
lakes  and  mountains  with  that  passionate  home-sick¬ 
ness  that  seems  peculiar  to  the  mountaineer. 

When  Hogarth’s  picture  was  taken  to  the  king, 
he  grew  very  red  and  furious  indeed  over  it.  He 
did  not  like  his  Guards  being  made  ftin  of. 

“  I  hate  bainting  and  boetry,”  he  spluttered. 
“  What  ?  A  bainter  burlesque  my  Guanis !  He 
deserves  to  be  bicketed  for  his  insolence.  Awav 
wid  the  trumpery.”  Bicketing  was  hoisting  a  sol¬ 
dier  on  the  sharp  back  of  a  woiMen  horse  out  on  the 
parade  in  St.  James’s  Park,  and  was  by  no  means  a 
joke.  Hogarth  also  effervesced  when  he  heard  this, 
and  dedicated  the  picture  at  once  to  his  Majesty’s 
rival,  the  king  of  Prussia ;  by  the  same  token,  he 
put  only  one  t  to  Prussia,  and  was  much  bantered 
in  consequence. 

The  Young  Pretender,  according  to  the  Whig  ac¬ 
counts,  thou^  he  looked  a  noble  and  a  gentleman. 
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was  no  hero.  The  Jacobites  compared  him  to  Rob¬ 
ert  Bruce,  and  were  never  weary  of  praising  his 
kingly  courtliness,  his  affability,  his  gallantry,  and 
his  handsome  person.  He  was  in  reality  a  goo<l- 
looking  young  man,  with  a  bright  complexion  and 
fair  hair.  The  Tories  believed  they  saw  in  his  not 
very  acute  and  rather  sensual  face  the  hard  lines 
and  ill-omened  expression  of  the  Stuart  race.  His 
eyes  were  small,  but  lively,  his  neck  short,  his  chin 
inclined  to  double.  He  generally  wore  a  short  tar¬ 
tan  wai.stcoat  and  trews,  his  blue  garter,  at  his  but¬ 
ton-hole  a  St.  Andrew’s  cross  hanging  by  a  green 
ribbon,  but  no  star.  When  marching  with  the  army 
he  donned  a  broad  blue  bonnet  edged  with  gold 
lace.  At  the  Ilolyrood  balls,  when  leading  his  fair 
partisans  with  the  white  breast-knots  down  the 
dance,  he  appeared  either  in  a  dress  of  fine  silk  tar¬ 
tan  with  crimson  velvet  breeches,  or  in  the  English 
court-dress  of  the  period,  with  a  diamond  star  glit¬ 
tering  on  his  breast. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  the  Young  Pretender  being 
at  Inverness,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — a  corpu¬ 
lent  young  man,  with  rough  and  arrogant  manners 
—  forded  the  Spey  at  the  head  of  the  English  army. 
He  reached  Elgin  on  the  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday 
Nairn,  only  sixteen  miles  from  the  insurgents.  On 
the  15th,  being  his  birthday,  the  army  lay  at  Nairn, 
and  were  feasted  with  brandy,  cheese,  and  biscuit. 

On  the  14th,  the  Prince  ordered  his  drums  to  beat 
and  his  pipes  to  “  skirl  ”  through  Inverness,  to  collect 
his  half-starved  and  undisciplined  men,  and  the 
Highlanders  shouted  as  he  walked  through  their 
lines:  “  We’ll  give  Cumberland  another  Fontenoy.” 
That  night  he  bivouacked  in  the  park  round  Cullo- 
den  House,  four  miles  from  Inverness.  Orders  were 
sent  to  collect  the  Frasers,  the  Keppoch-Macdon- 
alds,  the  Maephersons,  the  Maegregors,  some  of 
Glengarry’s  men,  and  the  Earl  of 'Cromarty’s  Mac¬ 
kenzies,  who  were  scattered  over  the  country  in 
various  predatory  expeditions.  The  men  that  day 
had  only  a  small  husk  bannock  each,  and  many  of 
them  therefore  retired  to  Inverness  in  search  of 
food. 

The  only  hope  Charles  had  of  success  was  to  re¬ 
treat  to  his  best  friends,  the  mountains,  decoy  the 
Duke  away  from  the  sea  and  his  victualling-ships,  and 
lure  him  into  defiles  and  ravines,  where  his  cannon 
would  be  sacrificed  and  his  dragoons  useless;  but  the 
young  man  was  eager  for  fighting,  for  his  men  were 
starving,  and  their  ardor  was  fast  melting  away. 
'There  was  Inverness  to  protect,  and  the  Irish  and 
French  officers  were  for  holding  out  on  the  moor, 
which  was  in  parts  boggy  and  unsuited  to  cavalry. 
Lortl  George  Murray,  however,  who  had  the  true 
military  instinct,  disapproved  of  the  ground,  as 
many  great  authorities  have  since  done.  He  was 
wisely  for  falling  back  to  a  high,  undulating,  and 
boggy  tract  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Naim, 
wmch  would  have  been  inaccessible  to  the  Duke’s 
horse  and  guns ;  but  his  colleagues  were  all  against 
him.  A  mght  attack  on  Cumberland’s  camp  was 
then  unanimously  agreed  on,  and  seemed  to  promise 
some  hopes  of  success.  'The  Duke’s  revelling  army 
was  to  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  broad¬ 
swords  before  it  could  recover  the  first  fierce  and 
unexpected  onslaught.  The  English  camp  was  only 
nine  miles  distant  across  the  moor,  and  it  was  hi^d 
they  would  reach  it  at  about  midnight.  'The  fte- 
tender  gave,  as  a  watchword,  his  father’s  name, 

“  King  James  the  Eighth.” 

'Then  embracing  Lord  George  Murray,  who 
started  at  eight  in  the  evening  with  the  foremost 


column,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rear 
guard.  The  order  was  to  use  no  fire-arms,  only  dirk 
and  broadsword,  to  cut  down  and  overturn  the 
English  tents,  and  stab  at  every  bulging  or  projec¬ 
tion  in  the  canvas.  But  even  “  the  stars  in  their 
course  fought  against  Sisera  ” :  all  went  wrong. 
Many  detours  were  necessary  to  avoid  bogs  and 
splashes.  'The  vanguard  fell  behind,  the  men 
dropped  aside,  and  could  not  be  kept  tegether.  It 
was  two  in  the  morning  before  Lord  George  reached 
the  old  house  of  Kilravock,  three  miles  from  the 
Duke’s  camp.  It  would  be  daylight  directly.  A 
drum  beat  in  the  distance,  or  a  horse  neighed,  and 
it  was  presumed  the  enemy  wa.s  alarmed.  Lord 
George  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  retire.  The 
Prince  in  his  first  anger  accused  his  faithful  and  only 
sound  adviser  of  treachery ;  but,  when  he  cooled, 
he  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  — 

“  ’T  is  no  matter.  We  shall  meet  them  and  be¬ 
have  like  brave  fellows”;  but  the  Highlanders, 
broken  in  spirits  from  want  of  food,  were  not  like 
the  men  who  at  Preston  had  swept  off  arms  with  a 
single  blow  of  their  scythe-blades,  or  who,  single- 
handed  had  driven  before  them  flocks  of  dismount¬ 
ed  dragoons.  Still,  they  were  at  bay  and  in  earnest, 
full  of  fight,  and  proud  of  their  former  successes 
gainst  the  king’s  troops. 

And  now  let  us  describe  the  field  of  battle. 
Drummossie  Moor  (Culloden)  is  a  large,  heathy, 
mossy,  melancholy  moor,  traversed  longitudinally 
by  a  by-road,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  shielings, 
each  with  its  little  tributary  kail  patch.  It  is  two 
miles  inland  from  the  south  shore  of  the  Moray 
Frith,  five  miles  from  Inverness,  and  ten  or  twelve 
from  Nairn.  Inverness  was  behind  the  rebels ;  on 
their  right,  a  rolling  range  of  blue  Boss-shire  moun¬ 
tains  across  the  river  Nairn ;  on  their  left,  the  sea, 
with  the  park  of  Culloden  stretching  downwards 
towards  the  shore  of  the  Frith.  To  the  east,  says 
Robert  Chambers,  the  moor  spreads  away  like  a 
shoreless  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  Prince’s  army,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  about  five  thousand  men.  The  right 
was  protected  by  the  turf  walls  of  a  small  farm¬ 
stead.  The  left  extended  to  a  plashy  morass,  in  the 
direction  of  Culloden  House.  In  the  front  were 
the  clan  regiments  of  Atholl,  Cameron,  Appin, 
Fraser,  Macintosh,  Maclachlan,  Maclean,  John  Roy 
Stuart,  Farquharson,  Clanronald,  Keppoch,  and 
Glengarry.  The  second  scanty  line  comprised  the 
low-country,  the  French  and  Irish  regiments,  Lord 
Ogilvie’s,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon’s,  Glenbucket,  the ' 
Duke  of  Perth.  Four  small  cannon  were  placed  at 
each  wing,  and  four  more  in  the  centre.  Lord 
George  Murray  commanded  the  right  wing,  I^ord 
John  Drummond  the  left,  and  General  Stapleton 
the  second  line.  Charles  himself  stood  with  a 
small  body  of  guards  upon  a  mound  in  the  rear  of 
the  whole. 

The  front  ranks  of  the  Highlanders  were  armed 
with  muskets,  broadswords,  pistols,  and  dirks.  'They 
carried  on  their  left  arms  a  round  wooden  target 
covered  with  leather,  and  studded  with  nails.  'They 
had  also  small  knives  stuck  into  the  garters  of  the 
right  leg.  Some  of  the  rear  rank  men  had  no  guns 
nor  targets,  and  were  shoeless  and  half  naked. 
They  carried  their  cartridges  in  pouches  on  their 
right  side.  Many  of  them  wore  the  philabeg,  or 
kilt,  pulled  through  betwixt  their  legs,  so  as  to 
leave  the  thigh  almost  naked.  'The  artillervmen, 
also  in  kilts,  had  reared  beside  every  gun  cylindri- 
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cal  shields  of  wicker-work  to  protect  themselves. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  seen  a  Highland 
reeiineiit,  can  picture  to  themselves  the  large-limbed, 
sudwart  swordsmen,  in  the  prime  of  their  manhood, 
looking  as  if  they  could  not  die  ;  the  white  cockades 
of  the  Cragsmen  gleaming,  their  dark-green,  black, 
and  scarlet  tartans  fluttering  in  the  cold  moor  wind 
that  shook  the  oak,  yew,  and  box-tree  baggage  in 
their  bonnets. 

About  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  dim  gray  line 
of  the  distant  moor,  bright  with  April  sunshine, 
gloomed  and  darkened  with  the  advancing  lines  of 
Cumberland’s  army,  that  gradually  widened  out, 
and  glistened  with  steel  points.  The  Prince  went 
out  to  the  moor,  and  ordered  a  cannon  to  be  fired 
to  summon  his  stragglers. 

The  royal  army  was  disposed  in  three  lines ;  the 
centres  of  all  the  regiments  of  the  second  line  being 
behind  the  terminations  of  those  of  the  first,  and 
those  of  the  third  line  occupying  a  similar  position 
in  regard  to  the  second.  Thus,  the  various  bodies 
of  which  the  .army  consisted  were  in  a  manner  in¬ 
dented  into  each  other.  Betwixt  every  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  first  line  were  placed  two  cannon. 
The  left  flank  was  protected  by  Kerr's  Dragoons 
(the  11th),  under  Colonel  Lord  Ancriim;  the  right 
by  a  bog;  and  Cobham’s  Dragoons  (the  10th), 
stoo<l  in  two  detachments  beside  the  third  line. 
The  Argyle  Highlanders  guarded  the  baggage. 
The  disposition  tlius  made  was  allowed  by  the  brat 
authorities  to  have  been  admirable ;  because  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Highlanders  to  break  one  regi¬ 
ment  without  finding  two  reaily  to  supply  its  place. 
The  insurgent  army  was  also  allowed  to  be  very 
well  posted,  u^ton  a  supposition  that  they  were  to  be 
attacked. 

There  is  a  contemporary  print  which  represents 
the  English  army  as  it  now  appeared.  The  burly 
choleric  young  Duke  wears  a  star  on  the  breast  of 
his  long,  stiff,  gold-laced  coat,  and  is  .adorned  with 
a  close-curled  wig,  and  a  three-cornered  cocked-hat. 
He  is  riding,  and  pointing  out  a  regiment  with  his 
walking-cane.  The  grenadiers  have  cocked-hats, 
long  surtouts,  sash-belts,  swords,  and  long  ^vhite 
gaiters.  The  fumes  of  the  Adam  and  five  ale  have 
dispersed  long  ago  in  this  keen  Scotch  air.  The 
colors  rise  and  blossom  from  the  centre  of  each  reg¬ 
iment.  The  officers,  with  their  spontoons  (half¬ 
pikes),  stand  at  the  wings.  The  drumiuei^boys  are 
a  little  in  advance.  The  dragoons  look  solid,  but 
clumsy ;  their  skirts  arc  long  and  loose,  their  mas-  : 
sive  boots  square-toed,  their  stirrup-leathers  larger,  1 
their  pistols  bigger,  their  carbines  more  unwieldy  I 
than  those  our  cavalry  now  u-se.  Men  of  the  Uncle  > 
Toby  and  Corporal  Trim  character  are  in  those 
ranks  side  by  side  with  young  Wolfe  (afterwards 
the  hero  of  Quebec),  and  officers  of  the  Colo- 1 
nel  Gardiner  stamp ;  simple-hearted,  pious,  and  ' 
brave.  \ 

Ever  since  the  routes  of  Preston  and  F.alkirk,  the  ; 
Duke  (who  really  had  some  head,  though  Fontenoy, 
like  the  Balaklava  charge,  was  only  a  magnificent 
blunder)  had  been  studying  bow  to  make  the  bay¬ 
onet  superior  to  the  broadsword.  Hitherto,  when  a 
Highlander  came  flying  down  at  King  George’s 
grenadiers,  winged  with  his  stormy  tartans,  he 
caught  the  bayonet  in  his  target,  then  turning  it 
aside  with  his  brawny  and  hmry  arm,  leaped  in  on 
the  defenceless  soldier,  dirk  in  one  hand  and  swing¬ 
ing  claymore  in  the  other,  often  killing  two  men  at 
the  same  moment,  one  with  each  hand.  The  Duke, 
no  mere  strutter  about  parades,  had  thought  out  a 


remedy  for  this.  He  conceived  th.at  if  each  man, 
on  coming  within  the  proper  distance  of  the  enemy, 
should  direct  his  thrust,  not  at  the  man  directly  op¬ 
posite  to  him,  but  against  the  one  who  fronted  his 
right-hand  comrade,  the  target  would  be  rendered 
useless,  and  the  Highlander  would  be  wounded  in 
the  right  side,  under  the  sword-arm,  before  he  could 
ward  oft’  the  thrust  Accordingly,  he  had  practised 
the  men  during  the  spring  in  this  new  exercise. 
When  they  had  taken  their  morning  meal,  they 
were  inarched  forward  from  the  camp,  arranged  in 
three  parallel  divisions  of  fbur  regiments  each, 
headed  by  Huske,  Sempill,  and  Mordaunt,  having  a 
column  of  artillery  and  baggage  upon  one  hand, 
and  a  fifth  of  horse  upon  the  other. 

Duke  William’s  speech  to  his  men  betrayed  some 
anxiety  as  to  the  ^havior  of  the  soldiers  we  saw 
start  to  Finchley.  They  were  to  be  firm  and  col¬ 
lected,  and,  forgetting  all  past  failures,  to  remember 
the  great  object  which  had  brought  them  to  that 
Scotch  moor.  He  represented  the  enemy  to  be 
merciless,  and  that  hard  fighting  was  the  only  chance 
of  safety. 

He  was  grieved,  he  added,  to  suppose  that  there 
could  be  a  person  reluctant  to  fight  in  the  British 
army.  But  if  there  were  any  there  who  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  retire,  whether  from  disinclination  to  the 
cause,  or  because  they  had  relations  in  the  rebel 
army,  he  begged  them,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  do 
so,  as  he  would  rather  face  the  Highlanders  with 
one  tliousand  detennined  men  at  his  back,  than 
have  ten  thousand  who  were  lukewarm.  The  men, 
cabdiing  enthusiasm  from  his  language,  shouted, 
“  Flanders !  Flanders !  ”  and  impatiently  desired  to 
be  led  forward  to  battle.  It  was  suggested  to  the 
Duke  at  this  juncture  that  he  should  permit  the  men 
to  dine,  as  usual,  at  one  o’clock,  as  they  would  not 
probably  have  another  opjiortunlty  of  satisfying 
their  hunger  for  several  hours.  But  he  rejected  the 
proposal.  “  The  men,”  he  said,  “  will  fight  better 
and  more  actively  with  empty  bellies ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  it  would  be  a  bad  omen.  You  remember 
what  a  dessert  they  got  to  their  dinner  at  Falkirk !  ” 

This  was  like  the  young  hard  martinet,  who  for¬ 
got  that  we  English  at  least  always  fight  best  when 
well  fed ;  but  Duke  William  was  a  man?  who  never 
had  any  pity.  The  army  mivanced  in  formal  mili¬ 
tary  order,  the  hedges  of  bayonets  glancing  and 
flashing  in  the  cold  sunlight.  The  crimson  colors 
flaunted,  and  one  hundreu  drums,  rolled  valiantly 
by  little  cocked-hat  men,  sounded  a  challenge  to  the 
angry  Highlandmen.  Lord  Kilmarnock  predicted 
defeat  to  the  white  cockades,  when  he  observed  the 
Duke’s  cool,  measured,  determined  advance.  About 
six  hundred  yards  from  the  rebel  lines  the  marsh 
became  so  deep  that  the  soldiers  were  up  to  their 
ankles  in  water,  and  the  artillery  horses  floundering 
in  the  bog,  some  of  the  men  slung  their  carbines 
and  dragged  the  cumbrous  guns  through  the  brown 
swampy  pcmls.  As  the  moor  was  dry  to  the  right, 
the  watchful  Duke  then  ordered  Pulteney’s  regiment 
to  join  the  Scots  Royals,  and  another  body  of  horse 
to  cover  the  left  wing.  At  five  hundred  paces  from 
the  embattled  clansmen  the  Duke  halted  his  troops. 

The  day  now,  as  if  glooming  for  the  catastrophe, 
became  overcast,  —  the  sunshine  faded  away,  and  a 
drift  of  slanting  snow  began  to  beat  sharp  and  cold 
from  the  northeast.  This  discouraged  the  High¬ 
landers,  and  raised  the  spirits  of  the  English  and 
Hessian  soldiers.  Charles,  feeling  the  disadvantage 
of  this  blinding  rain,  made  some  clumsy  attempts 
to  outfiank  and  get  to  windward  of  the  Duke,  but  he 
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was  baffled  in  each  attempt,  and  the  two  armies  re¬ 
turned  to  their  first  positions. 

It  was  dunng  these  useless  marches  and  counter¬ 
marches  that  a  poor  shock-headed  mountaineer  re¬ 
solved,  with  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman,  to  sacrifice 
his  life  for  his  Prince  and  his  clan  ;  he  craftily  ap¬ 
proached  the  English  lines,  demanded  quarter,  and 
was  sent  to  the  rear.  He,  however,  contriv^  to 
lounge  through  the  lines,  paying  no  regard  to  the 
rough  ridicule  of  the  soldiers.  Lord  Bury,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Duke,  happening  just  then  to  pass  by  in  a  richly 
laced  dress,  the  crs^y  Highlander  suddenly  snatched 
a  musket  from  a  soldier  near  him,  discharged  it  at 
an  officer  whom  he  mistook  for  the  Duke,  and  stoi¬ 
cally  bore  the  shot  from  the  ranks  that  instantly 
stretched  him  dead. 

In  most  battles  the  struggle  is  which  shall  first 
gain  the  benefit  of  being  the  assailant  In  this  bat¬ 
tle  the  effort  was  which  should  be  the  last  to  attack, 
and  by  this  unwise  dela^  the  Prince  wasted  all  the 
ardor  and  fire  of  bis  impetuous  irregular  troops. 
The  first  shots  were  fired  by  the  unhandy,  reckless 
Highland  artillerymen.  They  blazed  away  at  a 
clump  of  horse,  among  whom  they  supposed  the 
Duke  was  stationed ;  but  the  shot  passed  high  over 
their  heads. 

How  many  a  heart  far  away  was  beating  for  the 
men  of  those  two  armies !  The  little,  strutting, 
dapper,  choleric  king  was  thinking  of  his  son ; 
Fielding,  perhaps,  over  his  wine,  was  deriding  the 
cattle-stealing  Highlanders.  In  many  an  English 
cottage  prayers  were  offering  and  tears  shedding 
for  humble  Dick  and  Tom  in  the  ranks.  For  those 
fierce  men  in  the  plaids,  too,  supplications  were  ris¬ 
ing  to  heaven  from  many  a  gray-haire<l  old  shep- 
he^  on  the  mountains,  many  a  fkir-haired  lassie  by 
the  lock-side,  many  a  mother  in  the  lonely  glen. 

A  few  minutes  after  one,  Colonel  liedford  re¬ 
ceived  orders  from  the  Duke  to  open  a  cannonade 
on  the  Pretender’s  army,  tp  provoke  the  Highland¬ 
ers  to  advance.  Major-Gleneral  Husk  on  the  left. 
Lord  Temple  on  the  right,  and  Brigadier  Mordaunt 
in  the  centre,  as  well  as  Cenerals  Bland  and  Haw¬ 
ley,  who  guarded  the  cannon  at  the  wings,  could 
see  the  “  Young  Italian,”  as  they  derisively  called 
him.  They  discerned  his  womanly  blue  eyes,  his 
long  neck,  and  his  blonde  peruke,  as  he  sUkkI  on  an 
eminence.  Colonel  Bedford,  indeed,  levelling  a 
gun,  not  only  cut  grooves  and  lanes  through  the 
enraged  Highland  ranks,  but  actually  bespattered 
the  Prince  with  earth,  and  killed  a  man  who  held  a 
led  horse  near  him.  Presently  the  Prince  mounted 
Knd  rode  along  the  lines  of  the  Camerons  and 
Frasers,  urging  men  who  did  not  understand  a  word 
he  said,  to  fight  bravely  against  the  Germans  and 
the  Whigs. 

They  answered  him  with  shrieks  of  devotion  and 
blessings  in  guttural  and  sonorous  Gaelic. 

The  Duke,  too,  did  his  part  in  his  own  domineer¬ 
ing  way,— calling  on  Tom  of  Stepney,  Dick  of  High- 
gate,  and  Joe  of  Whitechapel,  to  stand  firm,  to  let 
the  Highland  savages  feel  the  bayonet,  an>l  know 
what  sort  of  men  they  had  to  deal  with.  He  then 
ordered  Wolfe’s  regiment  to  form  en  potence  (gibbet 
F-ehape)  at  the  left  wing,  so  as  to  lap  round  the 
clansmen  when  they  attacked  the  left  division.  He 
also  ordered  up  two  more  regiments  from  the  reserve 
to  strengthen  the  second  line,  for  there  were  terrible 
reports  of  those  broadsword  men,  —  how  they  lopped 
off  arms  as  if  they  were  only  carrots,  and  could  cut 
a  dragoon  clean  t^ugh  to  the  waist  at  a  single  blow. 


The  Duke  was  unwilling  to  attack  the  Prince, 
while  he  had  his  turf  walls  to  guard  him,  and  the 
Prince  was  unwilling  to  surrender  his  valuable  shel¬ 
ter.  But  if  the  Duke  had  no  heart,  the  Prince  had 
no  brains,  for  he  allowed  bis  Highlanders  to  be 
cowed  by  half  an  hour’s  cannonade ;  although  ever 
since  the  victory  at  Preston  they  had  treated  Eng^ 
li^  artillery  as  mere  popguns,  ^ways  certain  to  be 
taKen  by  a  determined  rush.  In  ever3d;hing  he 
showed  incompetency  to  govern  other  men  or  to 
govern  himself.  At  last  he  sent  the  order  to  chaige, 
but  young  Maclachlan,  his  aid-de-camp,  was  kil^ 
by  a  cannon-ball  before  he  reached  the  front  to 
convey  it.  Lord  George  Murray,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  ordered  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the  tardy 
Prince ;  but,  even  befbre  he  could  pass  the  order 
round,  the  Macintoshes,  a  brave  clan  never  before 
in  action,  galled  by  the  fire,  their  hot  Celtic  blood 
unable  to  tamely  endure  the  slaughter  of  their 
friends,  all  in  a  glow  with  rage,  had  tightened  their 
belts  (scrugged),  pulled  down  their  bonnets  over 
their  brows,  flashed  out  their  claymores,  and  shout¬ 
ing  the  war-cry  of  the  clan,  rushed  from  the  centre 
down  upon  Barrel’s  and  Munro’s  men.  A  Low¬ 
land  gentleman  who  saw  that  wild  charge,  and 
looked  along  the  Highland  lines,  described  the 
almost  supernatural  passion  which  lit  every  face  and 
burned  in  every  eye.  After  them,  swift  as  deer 
through  the  steel  and  smoke,  then  rushed  the  Athole- 
men,  the  Camerons,  Stuarts,  Frasers,  and  Macleans, 
with  Lord  George  Murray  chivalrously  waving  his 
sword  at  their  head.  In  two  minutes  a  torrent  of 
steel  bore  down  all  along  the  line  on  those  firm  mass¬ 
es  that  had  marched  from  Finchley. 

The  storm  had  broken  at  last.  The  Duke’s  can¬ 
non  on  the  wings  mowed  them  with  “  cartouche  ” 
(grape  ?)  shot.  The  front  rank  of  Cumberland’s 
army  kept  theii*  firelocks  steady  at  them  and  swept 
and  lashed  them  with  fire,  while  Wolfe’s  regiment 
tormented  them  on  the  flank.  It  was  musket  against 
sword.  The  Highlanders  first  fired  their  pistols, 
then  flung  themselves  like  wild-cats  among  the  bay¬ 
onets,  slashing  and  stabbing  like  madmen.  The 
Duke  must  have  looked  anxiously  through  the  hot 
smoke;  but  when  it  drifted  off,  the  long  lines  of 
white  gaiters  were  still  firm  in  the  rear,  though  the 
front  had  psirtly  gone  down,  the  few  Highlanders 
left  giving  way  before  the  shattering  fire.  Only 
three  of  the  Macintosh  officers  escaped ;  a  few  stiu 
hewed  at  the  bayonets,  and  died  at  the  very  feet  of 
the  Sassenach  soldiers.  One  sinewy  fellow.  Major 
John  Mor  Maegilvra,  was  seen  a  gunshot  past  the 
enemy’s  cannon  surrounded  by  grenadiers,  of  whom 
he  strock  down  twelve  before  the  halberds  went 
home  to  his  heart.  The  bodies  of  these  fierce  fight¬ 
ers  were  afterwards  found  in  swathes,  three  and 
four  deep. 

But  the  charge  was,  unfortunately,  not  simulta¬ 
neous.  The  pride  of  the  Macdonalds  was  hurt  by 
their  being  removed  to  the  left  wing.  They  had 
fought  on  the  right  of  the  Scottish  army  ever  since 
Bannockburn,  and  they  thought  the  change  an  insult 
and  an  ill  omen.  The  true  Highlander  is  hot  as  a 
Welshman,  and  proud  as  a  North  American  Indian. 
He  would  rather  have  the  battle  lost  than  acknowl¬ 
edge  himself  unworthy  of  the  post  of  honor.  In 
vain  the  Young  Pretender  promised  to  take  the 
name  of  Macdonald,  and  ever  hereafter,  if  they 
fought  well,  to  place  them  in  the  van.  No.  'Ther 
sullenly  dischaq^ed  their  muskets  and  slowly  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  they  would  not  charge.  They  endured 
the  Eni^sh  fire  with  soured  and  sullen  fkces,  only 
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hewing  at  the  heath  with  their  broadswords.  When 
the  o£er  clans  gave  way,  the  Macdonalds  turned, 
too,  and  fled.  Heart-broken  at  this,  their  colonel, 
the  Chieftain  of  Eeppoch,  an  excellent  and  chival¬ 
rous  man,  exclaimed :  “  My  God,  have  the  children 
of  m^  tribe  forsaken  me  ?  ”  and  advanced  upon  the 
English  alone,  his  sword  in  one  hand,  his  pistol  in 
the  other.  A  devoted  clansman  following  him  with 
tears  and  prayers,  reached  him  just  as  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  bullet.  Keppoch  replied  only,  “  Take 
care  of  yourself,”  then  staggered  forward  till  an¬ 
other  bullet  struck  him  dea^ 

The  Young  Chevalier’s  front  line  was  now  re¬ 
pulsed,  but  there  was  still  a  hope  of  the  Lowland 
regiments ;  yet  there  was  no  time  to  head  them,  for 
Lord  Ancrum’s  and  Cobham’s  Dragoons  were  now 
pouring  in  on  the  flanks,  through  the  enclosures  that 
had  been  broken  down  by  the  Argyle  Highlanders. 
Some  Irish  pickets  kept  up  a  spirited  fire  and  checked 
the  dragoons,  who  were  sabring  the  unhappy  Mac¬ 
donalds,  and  one  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon’s  regiments 
stopped  another  squadron  to  the  right ;  but  when 
the  English  infantry  moved  forward  to  charge,  the 
Highlanders  fled  in  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of 
Chm'les,  Lord  George,  Lochiel,  Sheridan,  Ogilvie, 
and  Glenbucket.  ft  was  a  rout,  and  the  sabres 
were  after  the  brave  men,  hot,  fast,  and  wrathful. 
Yet  the  English  dragoons  had  b^n  terribly  handled. 
The  Clan  Chattan  are  said  to  have  only  left  fifteen 
men  of  Barrel’s  regiment  alive.  The  rear  of  the 
rebels  broke  into  two  masses,  one  proceeding  by  the 
open  road  for  Inverness,  the  other  fording  the  water 
of  Nairn  and  taking  to  the  hills. 

Charles  stood  stunned,  confounded,  and  in  tears. 
As  to  his  conduct.  Whig  and  Tory  historians  dif¬ 
fer,  as  they  do  upon  almost  every  other  subject  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Scotch  rebellion.  The  one  party 
says  O’Sullivan  turned  the  head  of  his  horse  and 
dragged  him  away,  the  other  that  Lord  Elcho, en¬ 
treated  the  Prince  to  rally  the  men  and  chaise 
again,  and  on  his  refusing  rode  ofi'  with  contempt, 
vowing  never  to  see  his  face  again. 

The  official  account  of  the  battle  was  cold, 
soldier-like,  and  matter  of  fact.  It  says  of  the 
Highlanders,  that  they  came  running  on  in  their 
wild  manner  upon  the  right,  where  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  had  placed  himself,  imagining  the  greatest  push 
would  be  there.  They  came  down  there  several 
limes  within  a  hundred  yards  of  our  men,  firing 
their  pistols  and  brandishing  their  swords ;  but  the 
Royals  and  Pulteneys  hardly  took  their  firelocks 
from  their  shoulders,  so  that  after  those  faint  at¬ 
tempts  they  made  ofif,  and  the  little  squadrons  on 
our  right  were  sent  to  pursue  them.  General  Haw¬ 
ley  hthd,  by  the  aid  of  our  Highlanders,  beat  down 
two  little  stone  walls,  and  came  in  upon  the  right 
flank  of  their  second  line.  As  their  whole  first  line 
came  down  to  attack  at  once,  their  right  somewhat 
outflanked  Barrel’s  regiment,  whieh  was  our  left,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  little  loss  we  sustained  was 
there ;  but  Blyth’s  and  Sempill’s,  giving  a  fire  upon 
those  who  had  outflanked  Barrel’s,  soon  repuked 
them,  and  Barrel’s  regiment  and  the  left  of  the 
Munro’s  fairly  beat  them  with  their  bayonets. 

There  was  scarce  a  soldier  or  officer  of  Barrel’s, 
and  of  that  part  of  Munro’s  which  engaged,  who  did 
not  kill  one  or  two  men  each  with  their  bayonets 
and  spontoons.  ’T  is  thought  the  rebels  lost  about 
two  thousand  men  upon  the  field  and  in  the  pursuit. 
We  have  here  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  French 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty-«x  rebel  prisoners. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Howard  killed  an  officer  who 


appeared  to  be  Lord  Strathallan,  by  the  seal  and 
dinerent  commissions  from  the  Pretender  found  in 
his  pocket.  The  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of 
the  iing’s  troops  amount  to  about  three  hundred. 
'The  French  officers  will  be  all  sent  to  Carlisle  till 
his  majesty’s  pleasure  shall  be  known.  Four  of  their 
principal  ladies  are  in  custody,  —  namely,  Lady 
Ogilvie,  Lady  Kinloch,  Lady  Gordon,  and  the  laird 
of  M’Intosh’s  wife. 

The  pursuit  was  cruel  and  bloody.  For  four  miles 
along  the  moor  the  Highlanders  were  hewn  down. 
Some  of  these  luckless  men  died  like  heroes.  Golic 
Macbane,  a  man  six  foot  four  high,  finding  himself 
wounded,  singled  out,  alone,  and  at  bay,  set  his  back 
to  a  wall,  and  with  his  target  and  claymore  bore  the 
onset  of  half  a  dozen  dragoons,  who  crowded  at  him 
with  their  long  swords.  The  officers  cried,  “  Save 
that  brave  fellow  ” ;  but  the  soldiers  cut  his  head 
tlmough  before  he  fell  amid  thirteen  of  his  dead  ene¬ 
mies.  The  right  wing  crossed  the  Nairn  with  un¬ 
broken  resolution.  The  dragoons  seemed  afraid  to 
touch  them  in  their  despair.  One  officer,  who  tried 
to  seize  a  straggler,  was  cut  down  with  a  single  blow, 
and  his  slayer  coolly  stooping  down  over  the  body 
removed  the  gold  watch. 

The  cruelty  after  the  battle  was  increased  by  a 
rumor  that  the  Pretender  had  ordered  his  men  to 
give  no  quarter.  'The  Duke  himself  was  cold  and 
unrelenting.  His  men  were  ordered  to  go  over  the 
field  and  bayonet  and  eut  down  the  wounded. 
This  work  was  done  with  brutal  jocularity,  splashing 
each  other  with  blood,  till  they  looked  (as  one  of 
them  has  reported)  like  butchers.  The  Duke  is  said 
to  have  ordered  Wolfe  to  pistol  a  young  eolonel  who 
lay  wounded  ;  but  Wolfe  refused,  saying  he  would 
never  consent  to  become  an  executioner.  Unarmed 
men  were  cut  down  in  the  very  streets  of  Inverness. 
The  next  day  the  reckless  Duke  continued  his  cruel¬ 
ties.  Seventy  poor  wretches  were  dragged  from 
under  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  despatched  bpr  platoon 
firing.  Seventy-two  fugitives,  fbund  in  neighboring 
hovels,  were  also  butchered  in  cold  blood.  In  one 
hut  alone  thirty-two  blackened  bodies  were  found 
amid  the  ashes.  Nineteen  wounded  officers,  shel¬ 
tered  in  the  court-yard  of  Culloden  ^ouse,  were 
also  carted  out  and  shot  against  the  park  wall.  Of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  prisoners  sent  by  vessel 
to  London,  only  forty-nine  survived  the  cruelties  of 
the  eight  months’  voy&ge. 

The  English  soldiers  were  seen  for  days  strutting 
about  in  the  rich  laced  waistcoats  and  hats  of  the 
Pretender  and  his  generals.  The  English  onl^  lost, 
in  this  battle  of  forty  minutes,  one  of^er  of  distinc¬ 
tion, —  Lord  Robert  Kerr,  the  second  son  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lothian,  a  captain  in  Barrel’s  regiment  He 
received  the  first  Macintosh  on  his  spontmn,  but  was 
instantly  beat  down  by  a  dozen  thirsty  broadswords. 

The  news  of  the  important  victory  reached  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  24th  of  April.  The  dapper  king  rejoiced, 
Sam  Johnson  secretlv  lamented.  The  Park  and 
Tower  guns  soon  bellowed  out  the  news  over  the 
red  multitudinous  roofs,  at  night  there  were  bonfires 
throughout  London,  and  every  steeple  clashed  out 
rejoicings.  The  Duke  received  the  thanks  of  the 
English  parliament,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  a  year  addition  to  his  income,  and  the  name 
of  The  Butcher  from  the  Scotch.  As  for  the  poor 
Prince,  he  rambled  about  the  Western  Islands  for 
five  months,  skulking  in  shielings  and  shepherds’ 
and  fishermen’s  huts.  On  the  20th  of  September, 
he  escaped  to  France  in  a  vessel  fitted  out  by  an 
adherent,  who  had  been  promised  a  baronetcy 
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by  the  old  Chevalier  if  he  could  rescue  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  son. 

When  the  Master  of  Lovat,  that  enormous  scoun¬ 
drel,  who  arrived  too  late  for  Culloden,  came  to 
London  to  end  his  bad  life  on  Tower  Hill,  Hogarth, 
remembering  the  march  to  Finchley,  went  out  to 
see  him  at  Highgate,  and  he  drew  the  subtle  old 
rogue  counting  up  the  Jacobite  clans  on  his  picking 
and  stealing  fingers. 


TRIFLES. 

At  the  season  when  all  people  who  can  manage 
it  are  idle  with  a  good  conscience,  when  our  sea-girt 
isle  is,  so  to  say,  fringed  with  triflers  for  the  time 
being,  who  on  principle  amuse  themselves  at  the 
smallest  expense  and  effort  to  rainil  and  body,  with 
a  deliberate  preference  for  trifles,  —  for  novels  that 
are  soonest  forgotten,  for  diversions  that  raise  no 
excitement,  for  lounges  of  sleepy  observation  into 
things  and  doings  of  little  moment  in  themselves 
and  of  still  less  to  the  observer,  —  the  question  of 
trifling  and  of  trifles  naturally  suggests  itself,  whether 
in  contempt  or  justification,  or  simply  as  a  matter 
of  speculation.  There  is  no  word  that  people  use 
with  less  doubt  as  to  its  meaning  than  “trifle.”  The 
poet,  the  preacher,  the  frivolous,  the  uneducated 
equally  agree  on  a  trifle  being  a  thing  of  no  weight 
or  value.  Trifles  light  as  air,  trifles  the  sum  of 
human  things,  the  reign  of  trifles,  Vive  la  Bagatelle, 
“  a  trifle  from  Brighton,”  —  all  show  fiimiliarity  with 
the  idea ;  but  the  question  is,  what  truly  answers 
this  description?  What  is  a  trifle?  Weigh  this 
question  with  sufficient  deliberation  and  we  may 
soon  come  to  doubt  whether,  in  all  its  aspects,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  trifle  at  all.  In  fact,  it  can  only 
be  such  in  its  relation  to  other  things ;  that  is,  no 
trifle  is  a  trifle  to  everybody.  It  is  the  occasion  of 
thought,  or  it  has  cost  thought,  or  it  has  its  grave 
side  in  some  direction.  Whether  it  be  a  farthing,  or 
a  toy,  or  a  soapbuble,  or  Katharine’s  sleeve  snipped 
this  way  or  that;  or  something  more  evanescent 
still,  —  a  poem  on  a  pin-cushion,  a  fantastic  form  of 
etiquette,  a  conundrum,  a  passing,  meaningless  com¬ 
pliment,  an  empty  transient  flirtation,  —  everything 
that  can  be  named  is  of  importance  to  somebody. 
It  is  important  either  from  necessity,  or  from  the 
mental  conformation  of  him  who  so  regards  it,  and 
whose  interests  are  so  finite  and  minute  that  acci¬ 
dents  and  trifles  are  the  only  things  on  which  he 
can  lay  hold  with  any  tenacity. 

Obviously  it  is  a  felicity  of  life  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
gard  many  things  as  trifles,  assuming  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  can  discriminate  truly.  'The  mind  is  strong 
and  well-balanced  that  can  distinguish  between 
what  is  of  the  essence  of  a  question  and  what  are  im¬ 
material  adjuncts.  The  fortune  is  easy  that  can 
afford  to  hold  its  possessions  loosely  as  trifles.  In 
money  matters,  almost  every  income  has  a  sum 
which  the  owner  can  legitimately  regard  as  a  trifle  ; 
but  the  difference  in  particular  cases  is  infinite. 
The  rich  man  is  unwise  who  frets  fbr  the  loss  of  a 
hnndred,  or  it  may  be  a  thousand,  pounds.  Many 
a  man  has  to  keep  up  an  appearance  on  a  sum  from 
which  it  is  no  trifle  to  lose  half  a  crown.  The  great 
thing  is  to  know  a  trifle  when  you  see  it,  and  not  to 
waste  seriousness  upon  it,  —  to  know  it,  not  in  the 
abstract,  which  it  is  not  of  much  practical  impor¬ 
tance  to  determine,  but  in  its  relation  to  yourself. 
In  such  judicious  recognition  not  a  little  of  success 
in  society,  and  perhaps  in  life  too,  depends.  It  may 
be  said  on  behalf  of  trifles  that  some  persons 


seem  absolutely  to  need  periodical  repose  among 
them.  They  find  it  good  to  rest  the  mind  in  a 
lazy  contemplation  of  them,  to  strengthen  the 
tissues  of  the  overwrought  faculties  among  these 
soulless  things  after  every  prolonged  effort.  The 
trifle  may  be  avowedly  and  shamelessly  useless  in 
itself  or  in  connection  with  the  man,  or  it  may  have 
a  gloss  of  serious  purpose ;  but  to  be  of  real  utility, 
to  fulfil  its  purpose  to  the  weary  thinker  or  worker, 
it  must  have  no  more  reality  than  a  dream.  We 
have  known  a  writer,  heart  and  soul  immersed  in  the 
mj-steries  of  the  Apocalypse,  who  might  often  be 
observed  in  rapt  contemplation  of  the  trivialities  of 
shop  windows ;  choosing  for  this  exercise  objects 
yrhich  seemed  most  at  variance  with  the  terrors  of 
his  theme,  and  which  were  no  doubt  efficacious  to 
him  in  proportion  as  they  afforded  this  contrast. 

After  this  and  many  similar  experiences,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  believe  that  trifles  have  a  mission  in 
the  world,  that  they  help  to  keep  it  sane  and  on  its 
[  legs,  and  that  a  crusade  against  them,  which  seems 
to  be  many  persons’  business,  would  be  mischievous 
in  proportion  to  its  success.  Fortunately  they  offer 
a  downy  resistance,  as  when  one  runs  one’s  head 
against  a  feather-bed,  and  the  greater  the  violence 
of  the  attack  at  the  moment,  the  larger  crop  of  fu¬ 
ture  trifles  and  triflers  is  the  champion  sowing. 
Every  grand  career,  every  conquest  on  a  large  scale 
over  men’s  rights,  tastes,  and  tendencies,  issues  in  a 
wholesale  devotion  to  trifles.  Either  men  are  driven 
out  of  the  field  of  great  exploits,  and  so  forced  to 
trifle  or  die  of  despair,  or,  believing  themselves  true 
followers  and  imitators  of  their  severe  and  lofty 
founder  or  teacher,  they  sink  into  trifles  uncon¬ 
sciously.  For  no  subject  is  so  impressive  or  so  awfhl 
but  it  has  its  adherent  trifles,  and  people  will  fasten 
upon  these  with  an  avidity  proportionate  to  their 
incompetence  for  larger  views.  'Thus  trifles  are  the 
natural  refuge  from  austerities,  and  from  all  fears 
beyond  the  mind’s  calibre ;  in  some  way  or  other 
these  are  smothered  in  them.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
“  make  trifles  of  terrors,”  as  the  Mexican  confection¬ 
ers  disarm  purgatory  of  its  horrors  by  turning  the 
image  of  death  itself  into  a  sweetmeat  on  All  Souls’ 
Day,  and  exhibiting  long  grinning  rows  of  sugar 
skulls  for  the  children. 

But,  besides  this  involuntary  propagation  of  trifles 
and  the  love  of  trifles,  there  is  a  way  of  utilizing 
them  so  as  to  serve  a  purpose.  The  triflers  are  no 
gainers  morally  by  the  process,  but  benevolence 
turns  their  weakness  to  account  A  vast  number  of 
grave  persons  pass  their  time  in  ministering  to  the 
love  of  trifles  in  others,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Quaker  jeweller,  who  will  not  adorn  his  own  coat 
with  the  vanity  of  a  button,  but  fills  his  coffers 
through  the  weakness  he  despises.  He  is  simply 
viewing  the  trifle  from  its  serious  side,  as  the  serge- 
clad  nun  in  her  solitary  cell  cuts  piapers  for  ban¬ 
quets,  or  wreaths  artificial  flowers  for  the  brows  of 
her  worldling  sisters.  They  are  frivolous  who  buy 
them,  but  the  poor  through  her  are  the  gainers.  A 
trifle  or  a  vanity  assumes  with  almost  everybody  an 
adventitious  grandeur  and  importance,  not  by  chang¬ 
ing  its  own  nature  or  its  relation  to  those  who  are  to 
use  it,  but  in  virtue  of  what  is  to  be  got  by  it.  And 
this  very  justly  in  a  great  many  instances.  The 
omission  of  the  aspirate  is  considered  by  many  a  very 
trifling  failing,  interfering  not  at  all  with  the  judg¬ 
ment  or  mastery  of  any  great  national  interest,  stul 
Jess  with  a  good  man’s  holiest  aspirations ;  but  if  a 
man  is  not  listened  to  with  deference  who,  treating 
of  great  questions,  suffers  under  this  trifling  disquali- 
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ficfttion,  it  may  be  e  trifle  viewed  in  the  abstract,  or 
if  the  man  lived  where  English  was  not  spoken,  but 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  immense  importance  in  fact 

Many  good  people  adopt  a  sort  of  compromise  on 
this  point.  They  recognize  the  inevitable  part 
which  trifles  must  play  in  society,  but  they  prefer 
to  disguise  them,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  unveiled 
triviality.  Hence  we  see  collections  of  things  worth¬ 
less  in  themselves  and  teaching  nothing,  but  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  a  pursuit,  admitting  of  much 
empty  talk  and  futile  discussion,  but  yet  with  a 
flavor  of  art  or  science  or  learning  arout  them 
which  is  supposed  to  redeem  them  from  the  dreaded 
reproach.  Hence,  too,  in  the  stricter  sort  of  circles 
we  have  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  a  bearing  on 
natural  history,  —  the  facts  questionable,  the  anec¬ 
dotes  puerile,  the  efiect  somewhat  feeble ;  but  the 
advantage  being  that  the  people  so  entertained 
think  they  keep  clear  of  trifles.  Even  Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lor  seems  to  us  to  fall  into  this  mistake  when,  in 
censuring  the  love  of  gossip,  he  sternly  demands  of 
the  trifler,  “  What  is  it  to  you  if  your  neighbor’s 
father  was  a  Syrian  or  his  grandmother  illegitimate  ?  ” 
and  recommends  him  instead  to  count  the  stars  and 
find  out  whether  their  number  is  odd  or  even ;  as 
though  this  would  not  be  the  more  frivolous  inquiry 
of  the  two,  if  it  were  to  end  there. 

All  people  have  in  their  hearts  a  fear  of  being 
supposm  to  care  about  trifles,  or  to  spend  thought 
and  time  upon  them,  though  no  one  can  look  into 
himself  without  being  aware  that  for  many  tritles  he 
does  care  a  great  deal.  We  are  all  so  much  in  ter¬ 
ror  of  one  another  that  we  iloubt  if  there  is  any  one 
who  does  not  conceal  from  his  nearest  and  dearest 
some  employment  or  taste  which  is  pleasant  and 
comfortable  to  himself,  but  which  he  fears  would 
lower  him  in  others’  eyes.  When  Johnson  would 
not  tell  Boswell  what  he  did  with  his  orange-peel,  he 
doubtless  feared  to  sink  in  the  eyes  of  his  adorer. 
We  assert  this  with  tolerable  confidence  of  every¬ 
body,  and  yet  there  are  some  persons  who,  if  they 
do  give  way  to  anything  frivolous,  do  so  with  closed 
doors  and  closed  lips.  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  in  certain  minds  such  a  slow  pace  of  thought  that 
gravity  and  solidity  have  it  all  their  own  way,  one 
necessary  topic  succeeding  another  in  unbroken  con¬ 
tinuity.  In  some  people  we  detect  no  gaps,  no  va¬ 
cant  intervals  through  which  trivialities  may  ru.sh 
in.  These  persons  of  slow  imaginations  and  practi¬ 
cal  views  have  their  part  to  play  in  society ;  they 
keep  order,  and  hold  nonsense  in  check.  Although, 
however,  they  have  a  very  decided  opinion  about 
the  folly  of  trifles,  their  estimate  of  what  is  a  trifle 
difiers  very  materially  from  that  of  the  ascetic  or 
enthusiast  No  detail,  however  minute,  incurs  this 
reproach  with  them  which  relates  to  externals,  if 
oijy  it  is  treated  seriously.  Dress,  equipage,  a  well- 
ordered  table,  and  the  like,  are  things  which  cannot 
be  kept  up  to  their  mark  without  a  sedulous  atten¬ 
tion  to  small  matters  which  some  slur  over  as  trifles, 
which  others  are  ashamed  of  as  trifles,  but  which 
these  sober  people  discuss  with  weight  as  serious 
things,  till  the  deferential  listener  begins  to  correct 
his  own  estimate  by  their  standard. 

Persons  who  at  once  detect  importance  in  things 
that  we  regard  as  slight  or  immaterial,  and  who  de¬ 
nounce  as  trifles  what  we  have  a  sneaking  kindness 
for  are  rea.sonable  objects  of  respectful  fear.  They 
are  an  especial  bugb^  to  the  young  and  diffident 
who  are  apt  to  like  their  elders  in  proportion  as 
they  are  tolerant  of  trifles.  This  is  one  of  the' 
charms  of  a  first  acqusuntance  with  what  they  call 


clever  people,  —  men  social  or  literary  distinction. 
We  may  be  very  sure  that  popular  writers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  make  it  their  business  to  amuse  the  world, 
take  a  keen  interest  in  an  infinite  number  of  very 
small  things.  And  their  admirers  cannot  be  long  in 
their  company  without  acquiring  perhap  even  a 
surplus  of  courage  in  avowing  their  own  likings  and 
interest  in  trifles.  The  talk  of  literary  men  is  some¬ 
times  really  trifling  and  below  their  powers.  It  is 
so  much  less  trouble  to  sympathize  with  society  in 
its  weaknesses  than  to  raise  it  to  unaccustomed  ef¬ 
forts  of  thought ;  and  it  is  pleasanter  too,  after  a 
hard  day’s  work.  Intellect  will  always  tell,  and 
these  great  wits  have  a  way  of  doing  things ;  they 
gild  with  humor  frivolities  which  look  no  better  than 
they  are  in  other  hands,  but  which  remain  frivolities 
all  the  same.  And  in  this  way  the  leisure  of  men 
of  real  power  is  sometimes  far  from  improving  to  in¬ 
ferior  minds,  who  acquire  nothing  but  confidence  in 
their  own  folly  by  the  familiar  and  irreverent  con¬ 
tact  with  genius. 

Those  trifles  only  are  really  demoralizing  which 
make  a  man  intent  upon  small,  mean,  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  points  that  affect  himself,  —  his  vanity,  his 
ease,  or  his  diversion,  —  when  he  ought  to  be  roused 
to  great  and  general  interests  and  to  wider  sym¬ 
pathies.  The  secluded  beauty  of  Coplapo,  described 
by  Basil  Hall,  was  probably  a  person  of  this  order; 
she  was  so  intent  upon  gaining  a  larger  sphere  for 
her  fascinations  that  she  declared  herself  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  sick  of  earthquakes,  which  were  taking  up 
everybodv’s  attention  from  herself.  She  .would 
never  think  of  them  again  if  she  were  once  at  dear 
Coquimbo,  —  her  world.  Yet  to  seem  utterly  im¬ 
pervious  to  trifles  need  not  imply  anything  better 
than  this,  or  indeed  essentially  different  from  it. 
Public  opinion,  we  know,  exacts  this  affected  su¬ 
periority  in  the  case  of  whole  classes  of  persons. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  would  divert  a  Belgian 
priest’s  eyes  or  feet  from  the  straight  path  before 
him.  We  are  not  blaming  those  who  are  naturally 
absorbed  in  their  own  concerns ;  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  priggish  in  the  way  in  which  some  people 
look  superior  to  the  scene  around  them,  implying 
an  inner  posture  of  mind  which  mightjwell  be  ex-, 
changed  for  a  little  seasonable  trifling. 

We  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  solemn  triflers, 
who  are,  in  fact,  the  medium  through  which  the 
very  idea  of  trifle.s  presents  it.self  to  many  persons’  j 
experience.  Whether  the  trifler  shows  his  vein  by  I 
giving  immense  importance  to  things  that  are  ut-  | 
terly  insignificant,  to  his  own  part  in  slight  cere¬ 
monies  and  immaterial  tasks,  —  devoting  hours  when  ! 
minutes  would  serve,  fmically  exact  where  negli-  i 
gence  is  more  graceful,  and  putting  on  a  solemn 
countenance  on  light  occasions  where  a  smile  is  its  | 
proper  livery,  —  or  whether  as  a  hero-worshipper  j 
he  invests  everything  said  or  done  by  one  of  the 
world’s  favorites  with  the  weight  of  his  whole  char-  j 
acter,  common  sense  and  good  taste  are  equally  of-  j 
ffended.  Haydon  once  found  an  admirer  of  Ben- 
tham  lost  in  awe  at  the  prodigious  power  and  ver¬ 
satility  of  the  philosopher’s  mind  on  the  occasion  of 
his  proposing  a  reform  in  the  handle  of  battledores. 
The  foolish  disciple  was  amazed,  at  the  spectacle  of 
his  master  “  taking  in  everything,  like  the  elephant’s 
trunk,  which  lifts  alike  a  pin  or  a  hundred  pounds’ 
weight.”  Another  form  of  solemn  trifling  is  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  “  vermiculate  questions,”  the  exercise  of  the 
^  wit  in  endless  amplifications,  and  the  labor  of  ex¬ 
tracting  something  out  of  nothing,  like  that  preacher 
who  employed  four  months  in  developing  the  mys- 
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tery  of  Joseph’s  coat  to  his  congregation.  In 
works  of  fiction  we  constantly  find  this  tendency. 
It  shows  itself  in  giving  trifles  an  abnormal  impor¬ 
tance,  and  making  great  events  to  hang  upon  them, 
in  a  way  which  the  fancy  can  conceive,  but  which 
is  contrary  to  all  our  experience.  Especially  we  see 
this  in  the  plots  of  religious  and  other  didactic 
novels.  The  harrowed  conscience  of  a  heroine  of 
this  school,  who  had  committed  the  sin  of  forgetting 
a  message  for  five  minutes,  we  have  seen  pictured 
in  a  strain  of  solemnity  which  beats  every  other 
form  of  grave  trifling  we  could  name. 

Every  .age  is  guilty  of  its  own  unfairness  in  con¬ 
demning  things  as  trifles  which  are  not  such.  Thus 
Addison  considered  a  butterfly  collector  a  type  of 
the  trifler,  and  Dr.  Johnson  goes  near  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  to  giving  the  same  definition  to  the  lovers  of 
fine  scenery.  A  real  trifle  strikes  ns  as  a  short-lived 
soulless  thing  that  leaves  no  trace  of  itself.  The 
real  trifler  has  no  definite  pursuit,  no  distinct  taste 
or  prefenmee.  Trifles  that  admit  of  classification, 
or  that  are  taken  up  in  the  scientific  spirit,  lose 
their  nature  and  ascend  in  the  scale  of  importance. 
A  gr.ain  of  sand  i.s  a  trifle ;  but  a  link  in  a  chain, 
however  minute,  is  another  thing  altogether. 
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CIIArXER  XX. - VEUY  LOXELT. 

Joshua  and  his  son  had  continued  their  slow 
way  unmolested  to  Liverpool.  As  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  town,  and  drove  through  street  after 
street  of  frowzy,  squalid,  grimy  houses,  Roland’s 
heart  sank  within  him.  There  are  few  things  more 
depressing  than  the  suburbs  of  a  great  city,  where 
all  the  beauty  of  nature  has  been  destroyed,  and 
man’s  handiwork  is  only  shown  in  ugliness  and 
wretchedness. 

“  And  they  have  a  dirtied  the  very  air  as  it  ain’t 
clean  to  swalla,”  said  Roland,  with  inexpressible 
disgust  as  they  passed  into  the  lurid,  foggy,  doll, 
smoky  atmosphere. 

“  Yes,”  answered  his  father ;  “  but  it  mun  be  a 
fine  place,  and  safe,  an  a  body  did  n’t  want  for  to 
be  looked  arter.” — The  views  to  be  taken  of  the 
same  place  vary  curiously  according  to  the  seer. 

The  next  day  Roland  went  in  search  of  the  old 
Quaker’s  warehouse  with  Nathan’s  letter  in  his 
hand. 

“  What  a  sight  o’  folk,”  said  he  to  himself.  “  And 
how  they  runs  to  and  fro,  nobody  a  speaking  to  no¬ 
body,  nor  simmingly  caring  whether  we  all  be  alive 
or  dead.”  In  YouleliflFe  everybody  knew  everybody, 
and  the  intense  solitude  of  the  crowd  of  a  great 
town  made  his  loneliness  sometimes  almost  untear- 
able. 

Mr.  Rendall  received  him  coldly  and  suspiciously : 
ho  seemed  nearly  to  have  forgotten  Nathan’s  exist¬ 
ence,  and  questioned  the  young  man  closely  and 
very  unpleasantly.  Just,  however,  as  Roland  was 
turning  on  his  heel,  half  in  anger  and  half  in  dismay, 
the  old  Quaker  said,  placidly, — 

“  Well,  young  man,  I  ’ll  give  thee  a  chance  and 
try  thee  in  the  outer  warehouse  for  a  while,  —  lest, 
as  Nathan  Brown  observes,  perchance  thy  falling 
into  evil  ways  might  reproach  us  for  our  neglect. 
Thou  seem’st  a  bit  hasty,  fiiend.  Dost  thee  think 
the  father  can  eat  sour  grapes  and  the  son’s  teeth 
not  be  set  on  edge  ? ’t  would  be  against  Scripture. 
Thee  ma3r8t  come  to-morrow  and  we’ll  see  what 
thee  ’st  good  for.” 
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Although  he  was  accepted,  it  was  a  galling  posi¬ 
tion,  however,  for  Roland:  he  felt  that  he  was 
watched  by  the  foreman  and  watched  by  the  mas¬ 
ters.  At  Youlcliffe  his  own  character  stood  him  in 
stead,  and  he  was  trusted  and  respected,  with  little 
reference  to  his  connection  with  Joshua ;  but  the 
sins  of  the  father  were  beginning  to  tell  fearfully 
against  his  child.  The  lodging  which  he  first  took 
was  too  respectable  for  Joshua,  who  had  soon  fallen 
into  the  worst  pos-sible  set. 

“  I  dunno  like  them  stuck-up  folk  a  pryin’  into  a 
body’s  ways.  I  tell  thee,  Roland,  I  wunna  come  to 
thee  no  more  an  thou  dostna  change,”  said  he. 

And  they  moved  gradually  into  a  more  and  more 
miserable  part  of  the  town,  —  for  Roland  was  set 
upon  keeping  a  kind  of  home  for  his  father,  —  com¬ 
ing  at  last  into  one  of  the  narrow,  airless  courts  of 
which  Liverpool  is  full,  with  high  houses  all  round 
shutting  out  the  sky,  where  Roland,  used  to  the  free 
air  of  the  hills,  could  scarcely  breathe  :  the  dirt  and 
wretchedness  of  the  other  inhabitants  was  a  misery 
to  him,  —  the  world  of  dark  and  dismal  houses  op¬ 
pressed  him  like  a  nightmare.  The  want  of  space 
IS  of  itself  excessively  trying  to  one  who  has  h^  as 
it  were  the  run  of  half  a  county. 

He  made  no  friends,  scarcely  any  acquaintance ; 
the  clerks  at  Mr.  Rendall’s  rather  looked  down  upon 
his  country  ways ;  besides,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  were  being  borne  alone  on  a  rapid  current  he 
knew  not  where,  as  if  everything  were  a  temporary 
makeshift,  that  “  something  ”  was  coming,  he  never 
said  to  himself  what,  and  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  make  plans  or  undertake  anything  beyond 
his  day’s  work.  There  was  a  steep  street  leading 
down  towards  the  river,  where  he  could  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  Welsh  hills  beyond  the  forests  of 
masts,  along  which  he  always  passed  if  he  could,  — 
they  “  seemed  friendly.”  His  only  amusement,  in¬ 
deed,  was  to  stroll  down  it  in  the  evening  and 
along  the  docks  to  watch  the  outgoing  ships.  Why 
could  not  his  father  be  persuaded  to  go  somewhere, 
—  anywhere,  far  away  ? 

One  day  he  had  picked  up  a  little  crying  child 
who  had  lost  its  way,  and  having  patiently  inquired 
out  its  belongings,  hiid  spent  much  trouble  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  home,  which  had  won  the  heart  of  its  grand¬ 
father,  an  old  sailor  almost  past  work  who  hung 
about  the  docks  doing  odd  jobs,  and  with  whom 
Roland  used  occasionmly  to  talk.  It  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  him  to  hear  of  fhr-off  lands,  something  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  present  perplexities  as  possible. 
“Why  don’t  ye  go  over  the  way  and  seek  yer 
fortin’  out  there  ?  ”  repeated  the  sailor  at  the  end 
of  all  his  glowing  descriptions.  “  There ’s  plenty  of 
room  for  them  as ’ll  woik,  and  it’s  a  fine  place 
where  my  son  is,  he  writes  me  word." 

But  even  in  his  haziest  visions  the  two  images  o( 
Cassie  and  his  father  could  never  come  t(^ther, 
and  it  was  as  grievous  to  him  to  think  of  going  as 
of  staying.  He  had  no  rest  even  in  day-dreams  for 
his  soul,  and  his  longing  after  Cassie,  after  a  loving 
home  such  as  she  would  have  given  him,  became 
sometimes  almost  more  painful  to  him  than  he  could 
tear. 

“  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,”  said  the  poor 
fellow  to  himself,  watching  the  spreading  sails, 
which  looked  to  him  like  wings.  “  This  is  a  dry 
and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is,”  he  went  on,  as 
he  gazed  over  the  muddy  Mersey.  It  was  true  to 
his  feeling,  though  not  to  sense.  It  is  strange  how 
the  Images  of  a  climate  and  manners  so  opposed  to 
ours  should  have  become  our  true  exprepsion  of 
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feeling  in  defiance  of  reality  of  association.  The 
isolation,  the  anxiety,  were  half  breaking  his  heart, 
but  he  ielt  as  if  he  were  the  last  plank  to  which 
the  drowning  soul,  fkst  sinking  from  all  good,  was 
clinging,  and  he  stayed  on,  though  there  were 
sometimes  whole  days  when  he  scarcely  saw  his 
father. 

Late  one  evening  Joshua,  having  nothing  to  do, 
strolled,  excited  and  half-tipsy,  into  the  warehouse 
to  inquire  for  his  son,  and  while  Roland,  in  the 
greatest  possible  distress  and  annoyance,  was  trying 
to  persuade  him  to  go  home,  the  chief  clerk  —  a 
precise,  ceremonious  old  gentleman  with  a  dash  of 
powder  in  his  hair  —  came  up,  emd  ordered  him 
veiy  summarily  olT  the  premises. 

Joshua  was  exeeedingly  insolent. 

“  What ’s  that  powder-headed  monkey  mean  ?  ” 
smd  he.  “I  hanna  done  nowt!  I  appeal  to  th’ 
coumpany,”  he  went  on,  turning  to  the  bystanders, 
to  their  infinite  delight,  as  the  clerk  was  not  pop¬ 
ular.  It  was  with  me  utmost  difficulty  that  R^ 
land  could  get  his  father  away. 

That  night  he  was  even  more  restless  than  usual 
after  they  bad  gone  to  l)ed :  the  wretched  room  was 
close  and  airless,  and  he  muttered  frightfully  in  his 
sleep.  At  last,  in  the  dim  moonlight  which  came 
in  over  the  tops  of  the  tall  houses  in  the  court,  Ro¬ 
land,  who  was  dozing,  suddenly  saw  him  sit  up  and 
stretch  out  his  arm  angrily. 

“  Hold  yer  hand,  yer  rascal !  I  won’t  ha’  it  made 
a  hanging  matter  on.” 

The  voice  then  sank  in  unintelligible  sounds  as  he 
lay  down  again,  and  all  was  then  so  still,  as  Roland, 
in  an  agony  of  horror,  leant  forward,  that  be  heard 
the  cinder  fall  in  the  grate  as  he  listened.  Present- 
Iv  the  ghastly  figure  rose  again.  “  I  tell  ’ee  half 
me  gold ’s  mine ;  the  county  notes  won’t  be  worth 
nothing  i’  th’  county.  Share  and  share  alike,”  he 
repeat^,  fiercely,  and  as  his  son  shook  him  violently 
to  wake  him,  he  muttered,  —  “  No,  he  shanna  know 
owt  on  it,  —  not  Roland.  I  wunna  hae  him  flyted 
at.”  And  then  he  sank  into  a  dull,  heavy  leaden 
sleep. 

His  poor  son  lay  shivering  with  the  extremity  of 
his  miseiw  till  the  dull  daylight  broke  upon  the 
town.  He  seemed  somehow  never  to  have  realized 
the  thing  before,  and  the  touch  of  tenderness  to 
himself  made  his  heart  ache.  In  the  morning 
Joshua  rose,  quite  unconscious  of  his  night’s  revela¬ 
tions,  and  Roland  went  to  his  work,  feeling  as  if 
he  luid  committed  a  great  crime  himself.  Indeed, 
those  who  saw  the  two  might  have  doubted  which 
was  the  guilty  man.  He  could  hardly  bear  to  look 
any  one  in  the  face. 

“  How  shall  I  get  through  the  day  wi’  them  a’  at 
the  office  ?  ”  said  he  to  himself.  It  was  settled  for 
him  very  summarily.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the 
warehouse  tho  old  Quaker  sent  for  him,  and  said, 
that  though  he  had  no  complaints  to  make  of  his  own 
conduct,  no  young  man  of  his  could  be  allowed  to 
associate  with  such  a  fellow  as  Joshua  was  now 
known  to  be :  “it  injured  the  establishment,”  — 
and  he  dismissed  him. 

It  was  a  sentence  of  exclusion  fiom  all  respectable 
places  of  trust.  He  had  no  one  now  to  apply  to  fur 
a  character ;  and  his  heart  seemed  to  die  within 
him  as  ho  walked  down  to  his  father’s  usual  haunts, 
and  wandered  to  and  fix)  in  search  of  him.  He  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  however;  and  Roland  re¬ 
turned  through  the  sloppy,  grimy  streets,  more  de¬ 
pressed  even  than  usual,  and  sat  drearily  waiting  in 
the  desolate  little  room.  He  thought  he  would 


make  one  more  effort  to  get  his  father  away. 
Joshua  came  moodily  in  at  last :  another  of  his  reck¬ 
less  scheifles  had  failed,  and  he  was  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper.  He  sat  down  sulkily  without  speak- 
ing. 

“What  is  it  ye  was  inquiring  arter  me  for 
Roland  ?  ”  he  said  at  last,  almost  sadly,  turning  un¬ 
willingly  towards  his  silent  son. 

“  Father,  I ’m  turned  off.” 

“  Well,  there  ain’t  no  great  harm  in  that.  I 
hated  th’  ould  man.” 

“  And  how  am  I  to  get  anither  place  ?  who  ’ll 
trust  me  ?  Mr.  Rendall  says,”  added  the  poor  fel¬ 
low,  goaded  by  his  father’s  indifierence,  “  ‘  None  o’ 
my  young  men  shall  ha’  aught  to  do  with  such  as 
thy  father,’  says  he.  I  mun  go  and  work  at  the 
docks  an  we  bide  here.  Let  us  go,  feyther,  away 
IVom  this  dolesome  place.  What  for  should  we 
stop  here  ?  ”  muttereil  the  poor  fellow,  d^perately. 

Joshua  had  fallen  into  the  very  sink  and  slough  of 
life,  but  there  remained  the  one  spark  of  light,  his 
belief  in  and  respect  for  his  son’s  character,  —  a 
sort  of  love  for  him. 

“  I.,eave  me,  lad,  —  go ;  thou  ’st  been  a  good  lad  to 
me.  I  shall  be  thy  ruin,  body  and  soul,  I  know,  an 
thou  bidest  wi’  me.” 

“  O  feyther,  canna  we  go  thegether  ?  Come 
wi’  me !  Let ’s  try  anither  place,  not  this  horrid 
black  hole,  —  ony  ither  place.  There ’s  a  many 
homes  over  the  water,  sailor  Jack  says  :  why  should 
n’t  we  go  out  there  ?  The  Jumping  Jenny  sails  in 
a  month  somewhere,  he  says ;  let  us  go.” 

“  I  canna  go  gadding  o’  that  fashion.  England’s 
good  enough  for  me ;  but  do  thou  go  thwen.  Nay, 
child,  thou  canstna  drag  me  up,  and  I  on’y  drag 
thee  down.  Gro  while  ’t  is  time ;  go  d’rectly ;  who 
knows  what  may  happen  ?  ”  he  said,  almost  fiercely. 
“  If  God  A’mighty  is  as  parson  says.  He  ’ll  reward 
thee.  Dunna  folia  me ;  ’t  will  be  o’  no  use,  —  I 
shanna  come  back.  Thee  knowest  I ’m  as  obstinate 
as  a  bull,  and  I  wunna  see  thee  —  ” 

And  from  a  hidden  place  in  the  floor  he  dragged 
out  a  hoard  of  some  kind,  wrapped  in  a  handker¬ 
chief,  which  made  Roland  shiver.  Joshua  had 
striven  to  keep  his  son  free  from  the  'knowledge  of 
his  past  crimes,  with  a  curious  respect  for  his  good 
name  ;  and  rolling  some  few  articles  of  clothing  into 
a  bundle,  he  pulled  his  cap  over  his  eyes  with  a 
kind  of  rage,  wrung  his  boy’s  hand,  and  was  gone. 


CHXFTER  XXI.  —  MANY  WATERS  WILL  NOT  QUENCH 
LOVE. 

The  young  man  had  hardly  a  shilling  in  the 
world  after  having  paid  the  few  things  which  he 
owed,  and  he  set  oft"  to  walk  towards  home.  He 
wanted  the  quiet  of  the  fields,  the  freedom  of  the 
open  road,  to  be  able  to  collect  his  thoughts ;  the 
dark  and  dirty  town  was  each  day  more  and  more 
dreadful  to  him.  He  slept  two  or  three  nights  on 
the  road  on  his  slow  pn^ress  home. 

“  I  mun  see  her  again,”  he  muttered,  as  he  went 
along,  “  an  it  be  only  to  say  goo<l  by.  But  who 
knows  whether  she  ’ll  hae  speech  wi’  me  ?  An  they 
’ve  any  scent  o’  the  thing,  happen  they  mid  think 
there  were  a  taint  o’  blood  o’  my  hands  too,”  —  it 
seemed  to  drive  him  half  out  of  his  senses  as  the 
thought  crossed  his  mind. 

The  sweet  air  from  the  hills  seemed  to  come  to 
him  like  an  old  and  soothing  friend  as  he  approached 
his  own  country.  When  the  stone  walls  and  the 
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rocky  outlines  came  in  sight  he  greeted  them  like  on.  “  She ’d  a  big  heart  had  Cassie.”  •  And  then 
living  bein^.  “  How  can  onybody  live  in  thoe  he  remembered  that,  except  that  painful  interview 
stinking  holes  ?  ”  said  he  to  himself.  “  I ’d  reither  at  “  the  Druid’s  Stones,”  it  was  almost  a  year  and  a 
be  a  berd-boy  nor  have  all  Mr.  Kendall’s  stores,  half  since  he  had  seen  her.  “  There ’s  a  deal  may 
Eh,  but  it ’s  a  lovely  sight,”  said  he,  as  be  saw  a  ha’  happened  sin’  then,”  he  thought,  and,  goaded  by 

Sh  passing  crosswise  along  a  field  on  a  hill  the  idea,  he  hurried  on  almost  at  a  run. 

/as  steep  as  a  house  side.  He  had  taken  a  cross  cut,  and  was  a  little  out  of 

He  was  leaning  over  the  parapet  of  a  bridge,  his  reckoning  among  the  folds  of  hill,  when,  mount¬ 
watching  the  rush  of  the  water  among  the  big  ing  a  higher  ridge  than  usual  to  look  out,  he  saw 
stones,  and  trying  to  make  out  Stone  Edge  in  the  suddenly,  ^ust  beneath  him,  the  scene  of  Ashford’s 
distance,  when  a  voice  near  him  cried  out,  “  Why,  murder :  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  get  out  of 
if  it  ain’t  Roland  Stracey  !  ”  and  he  encountered  the  reach  of  its  memories.  He  sat  down  as  if  he  had 
sharp  eyes  of  Lawyer  Gilbert,  a  low  attorney,  with  been  shot :  he  could  trace  far  below  him  the  bit  of 
whom  he  knew  his  father  had  had  a  long  quarrel  steep  road,  the  stream,  the  little  grove,  as  plainly  as 
about  an  exchange.  if  he  had  been  there,  and  he  tore  away  in  another 

“  And  where ’s  your  father,  I ’d  like  to  know  ?  ”  direction.  The  shadow  of  the  guilt  was  on  him,  as 
said  he.  “  He  cheated  me  once,  but  I  ’ll  be  even  if  he  had  committed  it  himself.  “  I  oughtna  to  go 
with  him  yet.  He  got  off  finely  at  the  inquest ;  belike  to  Cassie,”  he  muttered  again.  Still,  as  he 
he’d  hardly  be  so  lucky  again.  I  should  like  to  said  the  words,  he  was  walking  on  towards  her: 
know,  if  you 'd  a  been  set  in  the  witness-box  and  the  the  attraction  was  too  strong,  and  he  crept  along  the 
screw  put  on,  what  you ’d  ha’  been  made  to  say  'I  quietest  way  he  could,  over  hill  and  down  dale,  and 
There  was  one  Jackman,  horsedealer,”  he  added,  up  to  Stone  Edge  by  the  Druid’s  temple :  the  grave 
with  a  searching  look  —  old  stones  looked  sadly  at  him,  —  he  remembered 

“  And  what  right  ha’  you  to  take  folk’s  characters  his  last  sight  of  them,  and  hurried  on  to  the  honse. 
away  o’  that  fashion  ?  ”  said  Roland,  fiercely,  turn-  He  heard  a  loud  scolding  woman’s  voice ;  what 
ing  at  bay.  “  I  know  a  thing  or  two  o’  you,  as  ye  ’ll  did  it  mean  ?  and  a  blowsy  red-cheeked  girl  was 
hardly  like  telled  i’  th’  court !  ”  and  he  passed  on  on  the  threshold. 

without  another  word.  He  was  evidently  not  to  “  Where  be  the  Ashfords  ?  ”  said  he ;  but  before 
be  trifled  with  in  that  mood,  and  the  man  let  him  the  answer  came  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  him. 
go.  Of  course  they  had  all  been  ruined  by  that  black 

He  struck  across  country  to  avoid  meeting  any  night’s  work :  everything  they  possessed  in  the  world 
one  else,  —  up  a  lonely  valley,  where  now  runs  a  must  have  been  swept  away,  and  it  had  been  his 
high-road  and  a  railway  is  threatened,  but  where  own  father’s  doing ;  he  could  have  wrung  his  hands, 
then  there  passed  nothing  but  the  old  pack-horse  “  Well,  for  sure,  so  you ’d  neevir  heerd  as  they’d 
way,  paved  in  places,  which  had  probably  exist-  flitted!  Where  do  ye  come  fi^,  young  man?” 
ed  since  before  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Up  and  said  the  woman,  after  the  fashion  of  all  secluded 
down  it  went,  without  the  smallest  idea  of  keeping  dwellers.  “  Ye  mun  ha’  a  drink  o’  milk  and  a  crust 
any  level,  turned  aside  by  every  little  obstacle,  run-  o’  bread,  though,”  she  added,  compassionately, 
ning  hither  and  thither  like  a  child  at  play,  in-  “  Ye  look  wored  out  like  to  death.” 
ste^  of  the  stem  determination  of  a  Roman  road,  “  I  canna’  wait,”  he  replied,  and  as  soon  as  he 
or  even  of  its  modem  equivalent.  He  walked  for  had  learnt  their  new  home  he  hurried  on  again, 
miles  without  meeting  a  living  thing,  and  all  was  The  little  hamlet  was  scattered  up  and  down  the 
silent  except  a  brawling  stream,  which  ran  at  the  hills,  no  three  houses  together,  each  in  its  own  croft 
bottom,  hidden  amid  moss  and  magnificent  broad  and  garden,  and  he  went  in  and  out  of  the  green 
leaves.  Sometimes  the  steep  hillsides  rose  bare,  lanes  for  some  time  at  random,  not  hking  to  in- 
with  nothing  but  bush  and  shaley  loose  stones  quire.  At  last  he  saw  Cassie  coming  slowly  up  a 
mixed  with  lilies  of  the  valley  and  rare  mountain  field-path  which  led  to  the  cottage,  carrying  a  large 
aromatic  herbs ;  then  came  sweeps  of  the  short  bundle  of  work  Irom  the  mill ;  but  he  looked  so 
sweet  emerald  grass  of  the  limestone  pastures,  and  haggard,  so  worn,  so  thin,  that  at  first  she  scarcely 
a  sheep  or  two,  as  nimble  as  goats,  bounded  out  of  recognized  him.  “  Roland !  ”  she  said,  in  a  low 
the  way.  And  still,  as  he  went,  he  had  scarcely  de-  voice  at  last. 

termined  in  himself  whether  he  should  go  on  to  He  was  there  fbr  no  other  purpose  bat  to  try  and 
Cassie  or  not.  Presently  he  saw  in  the  middle  of  see  her,  yet  when  she  spoke  he  walked  on  as  if  he 
the  steep  bare  path  a  brown  partridge  cowering  over  had  not  heard.  After  three  or  four  steps  he 
her  young.  She  had  brought  out  a  just-hatched  stopp^. 

brood  to  sun  themselves,  and  awe-struck  at  this  un-  “  Did  ye  call  me  ?  ”  he  said,  huskily,  without 
expected  danger,  from  which  her  children  could  not  turning. 

escape,  remained  perfectly  still  as  the  best  chance  She  did  not  answer,  and  he  looked  back.  She 
of  saving  the  small  things,  which  could  hardly  run,  was  leaning  against  the  narrow  stone  style,  trem- 
by  sharing  it  with  them.  The  Sortes  Virg'diana  bling  all  over,  and  her  eyes  fhll  of  tears, 
are  played  in  many  ways  and  by  varying  needs.  “  0  Cassie,  my  heart’s  nearly  broke,”  he  went 

“  If  she  have  faith  and  doesna  stir,”  said  the  on. 
young  man  to  himself,  “  I  ’ll  go  on ;  if  she  runs  I  “  Come  wi’  me  to  the  house  and  see  Lyddy,”  re- 
wunna  go  nigh  Cassie.  I  canna  stan’  what  she  mid  plied  she,  compassionately. 

say  to  me.”  Many  an  action  is  determined  by  the  “  No,  no :  thou  dustna  know  all,  thou  dustna  know 
behavior  of  as  unconscious  an  agent  as  the  par-  all  1  1  think  I 'm  going  crazy  wi’  misery  I  ”  and  he 
tridge,  who  never  flinched  in  the  courage  of  her  took  hold  of  both  ner  hands,  and  looked  into  her 
love.  Roland  even  stooped  over  her  as  he  passed ;  face  with  an  expression  that  went  to  her  heart 
but  her  bright  eye  was  the  only  thing  which  “  Yea,  but  I  think  I  do,”  said  she,  earnestly  and 
stirred.  kindly. 

“  Sure,  an  the  dumb  beasts  has  that  in  ’um,  “  Whativer  dost  thee  know,  and  how  ?  ”  an- 
there 's  hope,”  muttered  he  to  himself  as  he  strode  swered  he,  in  an  anxious  tone. 
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two  hours  before  the  two  returned  into  the  house- 
piece. 

“Why,”  said  I^ddy,  look^  up  with  a  low 
laugh,  “  1  heeprd  ^land  a  wishin’  on  ye  good  by 
mebbe  two  hours  back ;  ain’t  he  gone  yet  ?  ” 

“  No,  and  I  ain’t  a  goin’  at  all,”  said  Boland,  draw¬ 
ing  his  stool  close  to  her  on  one  side,  while  Cassie 
hud  her  head  on  her  shoulder  on  the  other. 

“  And  what ’s  more,  he  said  as  how  he  wasna  sure 
be  didna  love  his  mother  the  best  o’  the  two. 
What  mun  I  do  to  him  ?  ” 

The  tears  sprang  into  Lydia’s  eyes,  and  her  llpe 
trembled  as  she  said,  “  Grod  bless  ye  both,  my  dears; 
ye  ’re  main  good  to  me.” 

'^ere  was  something  in  the  feeling  that  their  joy 
did  not  make  them  selfish,  which  to  her  keen  per¬ 
ceptions  of  right  gave  almost  as  deep  a  satisfaction 
as  the  merely  personal  one. 

[To  be  Goatinued.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

An  Italian  poet  has  written  a  poem  of  900  Imes 
on  strawberries. 

The  English  papers  notice  the  fact  that  Boston 
has  a  street  named  after  the  Laureate,  —  “  Tenny¬ 
son  Street.” 

Messrs.  Roctledge  &  Sons  state  that  100,000 
of  the  first  number  of  their  “  international  ”  Maga¬ 
zine  have  been  already  sold. 

The  Orchestra  is  enabled  to  announce  a  forth¬ 
coming  work  of  interest  to  the  musical  and  literary 
worlds,  —  a  volume  of  new  stongs  by  Tennyson,  with 
music  by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan. 

The  opening  chapters  of  a  new  novel  by  Anthony 
Trollope,  illustrated  by  I.  E.  Millais,  will  be  one  of 
the  leading  attractions  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  magazine, 
St,  Paul’s,  the  first  number  of  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  18th  of  October. 

The  subject  of  debate  among  the  ffrandes  dames 
of  the  Austrian  Court  is  in  what  form  they  can  offer 
the  expression  of  their  admiration  for  the  heroic 
efforts  made  by  the  young  Princess  Salm-Salm  to 
save  the  life  of  Maximilian.  Artists  and  jewellers 
are  already  invited  to  send  drawings  of  various  ob- 
jets  (Tart  suitable  for  such  an  occasion. 

The  London  Athenaeum  says  :  “  Everybody  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  the  paragraph  now  running 
through  the  press,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  is  suffering  from  an  acute  and  mysterious 
disease,  —  thereby  causing  that  gentleman’s  friends, 
the  whole  reading  public,  very  great  alarm,  —  has 
no  foundation  of  truth  whatever.  !Mr.  Dickens  is 
living  at  his  pleasant  Kentish  house,  busy  with  his 
work,  and  enjoying  the  most  perfect  health ;  com¬ 
bining,  to  use  a  few  of  his  own  words,  his  ‘  usual 
sedentary  powers  with  the  training  of  a  prize¬ 
fighter.’  ” 

“  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Englishman 
abroad,”  says  the  London  Review,  “  is  his  hatred  of 
every  other  Englishman.  He  will  travel  any  dis¬ 
tance,  or  be  at  any  expense,  in  order  to  avoid  his 
countrymen.  Tolerable  fishing  and  good  scenery 
have  their  attractions ;  a  noted  gaming-table  or  a 
celebrated  mineral  spring  is  occasionally  taken  into 
consideration ;  but  that  country,  town,  or  village 
eclipses  all  its  rivals  which  can  say,  There  are  no 
English  to  be  found  here.’  When  the  members  of 
one  English  family  observe  the  members  of  another 
English  family  come  on  board  the  steamer  in  which 


they  are  already  seated,  they  stare  at  the  new¬ 
comers  as  if  the  latter  were  guilty  of  a  gross  imper¬ 
tinence,  or  they  smile  in  contempt  when  they  Mar 
English  spc^en,  or  they  say,  with  a  well-imitated 
shrug,  ‘  You  cannot  escapie  the  English  tourist, 
wherever  you  go.’  What  particular  traits  decide 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  a  man  but  a 'tourist,  have 
not  as  yet  been  specified ;  but  it  is  certain  that  every 
English  person  abroad  refuses  to  consider  himself  an 
ordinary  tourist,  but  consideTS  every  other  English 
person  abroad  an  ordinary  tourist” 

The  following  figures  show  in  a  striking  manner 
the  rapid  growth  of  Prussia  within  a  period  of  little 
more  than  two  centuries :  Under  the  Elector  Fred¬ 
erick  I.,  Prussia  consisted  of  424  square  miles  cff  ter¬ 
ritory,  inhabited  by  a  population  cd’  188,500 ;  under 
King  Frederick  I.,  of  1,981  square  miles  of  territory 
and  a  population  of  1,731,000 ;  under  Frederick  IL, 
of  3,476  square  miles  of  territory  and  5,659,000  in¬ 
habitants;  under  Frederick  William  IV.,  of  5,103 
square  miles  of  territory  and  16,550,000  inhabitants ; 
and  it  now  has  6,392  s<juare  miles  of  territory  and 
24,000,000  inhabitants. 

Thirty-five  millions’  worth  of  truffles  have  been 
sold  in  Paris  this  year.  The  question  has  arisen, 
what  is  the  probable  amount  of  doctors’  fees  paid  to 
annihilate  tne  effects  of  this  vast  quantity  of  in¬ 
digestible  food  ?  Probably  it  was  with  the  benevo¬ 
lent  motive  of  assisting  In  this  desirable  work  that 
M.  Jaquelin  has  invented  a  new  liqueur,  and  wrote 
last  week  to  the  paper  entitled  the  Salle  d  Manger, 
to  request  its  editor  to  procure  for  him  the  permis¬ 
sion  to  denominate  his  liqueur  “  Tears  of  Corah 
Pearl.”  It  appears  that  celebrated  personage  has 
refused  this  privilege.  The  appeal,  however,  was 
pathetic ;  the  concluding  phrase  of  the  letter  assures 
the  editor  his  sole  object  was  to  procure  an  honor¬ 
able  subsistence  for  his  children.  “  Who,”  exclaims 
Jaijuelin,  “  would  refuse  to  taste  the  tears  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Corah  Pearl  at  the  ridiculously  small  sum 
of  7f.  per  bottle  ?  ” 

The  celebrated  French  surgeon  Velpeau,  who 
died  suddenly  on  the  25th  of  August,  was  bom  at 
Breches,  near  Tours,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1795. 
He  was  brought  up  as  a  shoeing-smith,  but  having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  well-known  medicm 
writer  Bretonneau  at  Tours,  he  was  admitted  as  a 
student  in  the  medical  school  of  that  city,  where  he 
soon  gained  a  reputation  for  extraordinary  ability. 
Velpeau  next  went  to  Paris,  to  continue  his  medi¬ 
cal  studies,  and,  after  passing  all  the  examinations 
with  unexampled  rapidity,  obtained  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  proft^or  of  clinical  suigeiy’  after  a  spirited 
contest  with  his  fellow-candidate,  Lisfranc.  In  1833 
the  Medical  Academy  of  Paris  admitted  him  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  body,  and  ten  years  afterwards  he  was 
.admitted  into  the  French  Institute.  Velpeau  is  the 
author  of  several  surgical  works  of  great  value, 
among  which  the  Traite  (TAnatomie  Chirurgicale 
and  Traite  de  Me'decine  Operatoire  are  the  most 
celebrated.  His  burial  was  attended  by  represent¬ 
atives  of  all  the  principal  medical  bodies  of  France, 
and  by  a  great  number  of  physicians  firom  other 
countries. 

A  PUBLIC  benefactor  in  England  has  been  lately 
sending  round  a  circular  offering  to  favorable  sub¬ 
jects,  who  possess  a  confiding  disposition  and  the 
sum  of  £  100,  unheard-of  wealth.  The  advertiser 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  principle  of  backing 
I  horses  by  which  “  winning  to  any  amount  is  re- 
1  duced  to  a  certainty.”  This  secret  he  offers  to  im- 
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part  for  a  sum  of  £  100,  and  a  guaranty  of  £  900 
out  of  tie  first  £  9,000  realized.  For  less  he  cannot 
divulge  the  entire  process ;  but  with  the  view  of  aid¬ 
ing  honest  but  adventurous  poverty,  he  guarantees 
for  every  £  10  invested  a  return  of  £60  a  week; 
for  £  20,  £  160 ;  for  £  30,  £  300 ;  for  £  50,  £  700 ; 
and  so  on,  deducting  £  10  per  cent  for  commission. 
He  then  falls  back  upon  statistics,  which,  he  says, 
“  clearly  prove  that  there  are  every  week,  and  have 
been  ever  since  the  establishment  of  racing,  several 
horses  on  which  yon  may  stake  £  1,000,  with  the 
positive  certainty  of  landing  every  bet.  He  repre¬ 
sents  the  winnings  realized  for  his  system  in  most 
seductive  terms.  “In  1864,  £30,000;  in  1865, 
£  28,400 ;  and  in  1866,  £  29,000,”  and  he  adds  that 
“  all  calculation  is  baffled  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  arrive  at  the  point  where  the  profits  of  this  in¬ 
fallible  system  really  terminate.”  We  are  inclined 
to  think  (says  the  London  Review)  that  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  ascertmn  where  the  profits  of  the  dupes 
whom  this  fellow  may  get  into  his  clutches  begin 
will  be  equally  baffled,  and  we  feel  tolerably  con¬ 
fident  that  he  will  receive  more  money  in  the  shape 
of  principal  than  of  commission. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Star  tells  the  following  anecdote :  “  You  are  aware 
that  the  ‘  Situation,’  an  anti-Prussian  paper,  was 
started  by  M.  Hollander,  a  name  unknown  in  the 
literary  world,  but  well  known  in  certain  offlcial 
circles.  Alexandre  Dumas,  one  evening  last  spring, 
was  engaged  in  writing  his  Blancs  et  Bleus,  when  he 
was  surprised  by  the  visit  of  the  future  editor,  who 
abruptly  asked  the  author  of  ‘  Monte  Cristo,’  ‘  Are 
you  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians  or  the  Prussians  ?  ’ 

‘  On  neither  side,’  replied  Dumas.  ‘  Prussians  rep¬ 
resent  brute  force,  whilst  Austrians  represent  hered¬ 
itary  despotism.’  ‘  But,’  inquired  M.  Hollander, 

‘  if  the  Austrian  government  granted  an  increase  of 
liberty,  would  you  write  a  novel  in  their  defence  ?  ’ 

‘  Not  only  would  I  do  so,  but  I  would  glorify  the 
Emperor.  An  Emperor  who  bestows  a  constitution 
on  his  Austrian  subjects  after  Solferino,  and  on  his 
Hungarian  people  after  Sadowa,  appears  to  me  a 
remarkably  intelligent  man.’  ‘  Well,’  said  M.  Hol¬ 
lander,  ‘  I  want  a  novel  entitled  “  Terreur  Prus- 
sienne  k  Frankfort”;  will  you  undertake  it?’ 

‘  Yes,  on  condition  that  if  I  have  ruffians  in  the  story 
I  shall  invent  them  myself.’  ‘  Agreed.  I  require 
sixty  feuilletons,  of  400  lines  each,  —  84,000  lines  in 
all.’  ‘  But,  if  the  story  only  makes  58  feuilletons  t  ’ 

‘  I  require  sixty.’  Dumas  took  his  pen,  and  cal¬ 
culated  sixty  feuUletons  at  400  lines  each,  31  letters 
each  line, — that  is,  744,000  letters.  ‘  When  do  you 
require  the  work  ?  ’  ‘  By  the  15th  June.’  ‘  That ’s 
too  soon.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  the  neces¬ 
sary  documents.’  ‘  We  supply  them,’  said  M.  Hol¬ 
lander.  ‘  I  grant  fifteen  days  more,  till  the  1st  July, 
at  twelve.’  ‘  Agreed.’  It  was  presented  as  the 
clock  struck  twmve  on  the  first  of  July.  Dumas 
says  he  never  wrote  a  work  that  gave  him  so  much 
trouble  or  that  pleased  him  so  much.” 

The  Continental  papers  publish  a  delicious  letter 
from  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  to  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon.  Being  unable  to  obtain  from  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  of  Paris  certiun  documents  which  he 
ret^uired  to  give  historical  accuracy  to-  a  novel  on 
which  he  is  now  engaged,  —  Les  Blancs  et  les  Bleus, 
—  he  addressed  the  sulnoined  communication  to  the 
head  of  the  state :  “  Illustrious  Confrfere,  —  When 
yon  undertook  to  write  the  ‘  Life  of  the  Conqueror 
of  the  Gauls,’  all  the  libraries  were  eager  to  place  at 
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wur  disposal  the  documents  which  they  contain. 
The  result  is  a  work  superior  to  others,  in  the  cii^ 
cumstance  that  it  brings  together  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  historical  documents.  Engaged  at  the  present 
moment  in  writing  the  life  of  another  Caesar,  named 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  I  require  documents  relating 
to  nis  appearance  on  the  scene  of  this  world.  In 
brief,  I  should  like  to  have  all  the  pamphlets  which 
the  13th  Vinddmiaire  brought  forth.  I  have  asked 
for  them  at  the  library ;  they  have  been  refused. 
There  remains  to  me  no  other  means  than  to  apply 
to  you,  my  illustrious  confrhre,  to  whom  nothin^  w 
refused,  to  beg  you  to  ask  for  these  works  in  your 
own  name,  at  the  library,  and  to  be  good  enough, 
when  you  shall  have  received  them,  to  place  them 
at  my  disposal.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  grant 
this  re(]^uest,  you  will  have  remlered  me  a  service 
which,  in  a  Uterary  sense,  I  shall  never  forget. — 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  respect,  illustrious  au¬ 
thor  of  the  ‘  Life  of  Ctesar,’  your  very  humble  and 
most  grateful  confrere,  Alexakdre  Dumas.”  The 
next  day,  the  writer  received  through  M.  Duruy  the 
pamphlets  asked  for. 

Visitors  to  Paris  in  search  of  an  hotel  will 
scarcely  feel  inclined  to  try  their  chance  of  comfort 
at  the  Hotel  des  Italiens,  29  Rue  de  ChoiseuI,  if 
they  happen  to  read  the  report  of  a  trial  which  re¬ 
cently  came  before  the  courts.  Last  June  Mrs. 
Truefield  and  her  little  mrl  arrived  at  this  hotel, 
having  been  recommended  to  its  proprietor,  M.  Ld- 
moine,  by  persons  of  the  highest  respectability.  The 
lady  is  an  American.  She  selected  a  room  without 
discussing  the  price.  At  the  end  of  a  week  M.  Ld- 
moine  sent  up  the  bill,  which  appeared  to  Mrs. 
Truefield  to  be  enormous.  Two  bougies  were 
charged  2f. ;  the  candlestick  in  which  the  said  bou¬ 
gies  were  placed.  If. ;  a  bath,  6f. ;  two  dinners,  16f. ; 
four  days’  use  of  the  room,  40f. ;  and  idem  idem, 
80f. ;  &c.  Mrs.  Truefield  states  that  she  had  agreed 
to  pay  lOf.  a  day  for  the  room,  as  is  proved  by  the 
first  entry  in  the  bill.  The  lady  refused  to  pay,  and 
notified  her  intention  of  going  elsewhere ;  but  as  she 
passed  the  concierge,  Stener,  the  woman,  seized  her 
and  pushed  her  against  the  wall  with  bo  much  vio¬ 
lence  that  her  clothes  were  tom.  M.  Ldmoine 
appeared,  and  forced  Mrs.  Tmefield  to  return  to 
her  room,  in  which  he  kept  her  locked  up  for  twelve 
hours.  On  the  21st,  Mrs.  Tmefield  having  agiun 
attempted  to  leave  the  hotel,  Ldmoine  pu^ed  her 
gainst  a  window.  She  grasped  the  balustrade. 
The  man  forced  her  fingers  one  by  one  from  the  bar, 
then  threw  her  on  the  ground  and  dragged  her  by 
her  feet  to  the  vestibule,  under  the  porte  cochhe; 
and  as  a  considerable  crowd  had  by  this  time  col¬ 
lected,  and  was  evidently  inclined  to  take  up  Mrs. 
Tmefield’s  defence,  he  shut  the  door  on  her,  and 
left  her  with  her  back  covered  with  bmises,  her  right 
hand  sprained,  and  her  left  foot  otherwise  injured. 
The  comedy  of  the  affair  has  yet  to  be  related.  On 
the  following  day  Ldmoine  lodged  a  complaint  with 
the  Procureur-Impdrial  against  Mrs.  Tmefield.  Be¬ 
fore  the  court  the  tables  were  turned.  Witnesses 
proved  the  facts,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Truefield’s  perfect 
respectability.  Among  those  who  appeared  on  her 
side  was  the  venerable  Comte  d’Espagna,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  pass  the  hotel  whilst  the  assault  was  taking 
place.  He  appealed  to  the  crowd,  and  insisted  on 
the  doors  of  tne  hotel  being  kept  open  till  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  sergetUs-de-viUe.  Ldmoine  has  been  sent 
to  prison  for  a  month  and  fined  lOOf. ;  the  woman, 
Stener,  for  six  days. 
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